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AT CHRISTMASTIDE. 





BY M. &R. 





At Christmastide like pearls show 
The berries on the mistletoe; 

The ivy green decks hut and hall, 

The rich man’s home, the poor man's wall; 
The holly’s crimson berries glow, 
The bells ring gatly to and fro 
From turret high or belfry low, 

And home again the wand’rers call 

At Christimastide. 


Youth has the joys but Youth can know, 
Age lives again the long-ago, 
And blesses this glad festival 
That brings sweet hopes and thoughts to all. 
Friend welcomes friend, foe pardons foe 
At Christimastide! 


IN SILKEN CHAINS 


BY THK AUTHOR OF “FROM GLOOM TO 
SUNLIGHT,” ETU, 














CHAPTER VII. 


EARLY five years after Lord Norman 
N disappeared, Madge stood in the 

porch of the cottage. Girls, as an 
American humorist observed, havea habit 
of growing, and Madge had grown, and 
changed so considerably that if Lord Nor- 
man had come up the gardén path at that 
moment, it is doubtful if he would have 
known her. 

She had been a slim child, ‘‘all legs and 
wings,’”’ when he saw her last; she was 
now a woman, still elim, but exquisitely 
graceful, and lovely as an artist’s dream. 

The gray-blue eyes had grown still more 
wonderful in their capacity for expressing 
emotion. The oval of ber face had taken 
unto itself perfection, and her dark soft 
hair was now so long and luxuriant that 
the task of confining it in the regulation 
coil at the back of the shapely bead had 
become one of the troubles of ber life. 

To-night, for the stars were shining, 
and a harvest moon was idly mounting in 
the sky, she was dressed all in white; in 
some soft stuff that draped her graceful 
figure as happily as the Grecian robe 
draped the fair limbs of Galatea when 
Pygmalion called her into life; and as she 
put on a pair of cream -coiored gloves, she 
looked first towards the gate and then up 
the stairs of the cottage ex pectantly. 

‘*Arent’t you ready, grandfather?’’ she 
called in the same voice that hed throbbed 
Lord Norman’s boyish heart, but rich with 
ao added tone of indescribable imusic 
“Grandfather.” 

A door opened on the landing, and Mr. 
Gordon looked down at her. He was in 
his sbirt-sleeves, and had a book and 
some flowers in his band, and his face ex- 
pressed bewilderment and some pertur- 
bation. 





THE RESEMBLANCE WAS AS LIKE AN IF THEY HAD KKEN TWINS, 


“II beg your pardon, my dear,”’ he said, 

“Oh, how wicked !”’ she exclaimed with 
alaugh. “You bave forgotten all about 
the ball. And I might have stood here 
until to-morrow morning !’’ 

“]’m—I’m afraid you might,” he ad- 
mitted, penitently. ‘‘l’m very sorry; the 
fact is I found these two specimens on iny 
table——’”’ 

“And at once forgot all about the ball, 
and sat down to study them, and in tae 
middie of your dressing, too! Grand- 
father, you are too bad.”’ 

She ran up the stairs, laughing softly, 
and pushing him into the room planted 
him jn achair, and, seizing the brushes, 
began to do bis hair, The old gentleman 
offered no resistance—not even when she 
took the precious specimens from bis hand, 
and insinuated an old-fashioned dress coat 
upon him. 

“Now stand up and let me put one of 
these flowers into your button-hole,”’ 

“No, mo,’”’ he said, hastily, rescuing 
them; “th y are exceedingly rare.”’ 

“So is my patience,’’ she said, smiling. 
‘Rut never mind, I'll pick you a rose as 
we go out. How nice you look! Now 
don’t you think you do?” 

And she took bim by the shoulders, and 
turned him to the glass. 

But the old man looked beyond his own 
reflection to hers, 

‘‘Dear me,”’ he said, with dreamy sur- 
prise. ‘‘How—how gorgeous you look, 
Madge! You are quite a woman!’ And 
he smiled. 


“IT should think #0,”’ she retorted. “If 
one isn’t a woman at nearly twenty, when 
is one likely to be? And you like my 
dress?’ 

He nodded emphatically. 

“It is beautiful,” he said. “You look 
like a white Godetia ” 

She laughed and blushed @ little. “I’m 
glad you think I look nice, grandfather, 
because I made the dress myself. It's 
only nun’s veiling at eightpence half- 
penny « yard, and it will look very in 
significant beside all the rich drasses of 
the great folks, but I’m quite satisfied 
with itif you are. I shouldn’t like to dis- 
grace you, grandfather.” 

He smiied at her, and shook his head, 
and sinking into the chair again began in 
an absent kind of way to feel for the two 
specimens, 

“Oh, no you don’t!" said Madge, put- 
ting them beyond his reach, and taking 
hisarm. “Come along, the fly must be 
here in another minute, and we don’t want 
to be late. I shouldn't like to miss a minute, 
This is my first ball, you know. Grand- 
father, do you remember how you felt at 
your first ball?’’ 

‘Il can’t say I do, ny dear,’”’ he replied 
absently as she pushed him gently down 
the stairs, ‘Very unoomfortable, | dare- 
say, and | feel uncomfortable still. Dane 
ing is a dreadful waste of time I might 
have Classified those specimens, and writ- 
ten up the seed list to-night,’ he added 
with asigh. 

“Well, you can classify all the various 
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human flowers we shall see to-night, in- 
stead,’’ she said. ‘‘And there will be some 
very radiant ones, will there not? Every- 
body, gentle and simple, goes to the 
Chesney Harvest Ball, don’t they?” 

He nodded. 

“You,” she went on, “all the county 
people—all the grand people one sees in 
their carriages—w!!! be there, mixing with 
us bumble folk, the rare porcelain with 
the common clay.”’ 

“There is not much mixing”’ he said 
with asmile. ‘A thick red cord is drawn 
across the room dividing the clay from 
the porcelain.”’ 

“T see,'’ she said archly. ‘The porcelain 
is #0 afraid of being broken.” 

He chuckled drily. 

“IT wonder what the rich and titled folk 
will do when they got to heaven. Will 
there be a #ilk cord there, grandtather ?”’ 

He looked at her rather curiously in his 
preoccupied way. Two or three times a 
day—sometimes in an hour—some speech 
of bers startled and bewildered him, for 
he had not yet realized that she had grown 
into a woman ful! of cleverness and wit. 

They reached the porch, and Madge 
looked out for the fly. Asshe did so her 
eyes fell upon the garden seat, the seat on 
which she and Lord Norman had sat when 
they made their “bargain’’ nearly five 
years ago, and a subtle change came into 
her eyes; a touch of sadness, of wistful- 
ness that lent a strange and peculiar 
charm to the lively face, 

Five years naturally seem longer be- 
tween fifteen and twenty than they do be- 
tween, say, forty and forty-five, but 
though it seemed so long ago, Madge re- 
membered every incident that occurred 
that afternoon and the night following— 
every word Lord Norman had spoken. 

To no buman being had she ever uttered 
a word of that boy and girl betrothal, but 
she thought and even dreamt of it, so that 
it had become a part of her very self, so to 
speak; and she never looked at the seat 
without that subtle expression of sad wist- 
fulness coming into her eyes and adding 
to their charin. 

The fly drove up, a ram shackle vehicie 
from Marbrook, the nearest market town, 
and she and her grandfather entered and 
were driven off. 

As they drove through the park gates, 
Madge glanced at the great red house 
upon which the moonlight was falling 
softly. 

“Will the earl be there to-night?” she 
asked, 

“I don’t know. He generally is; but he 
has been ill, and seldom goes out. He 
may look in for half an hour or an hour, 
He rarely leaves the house and grounds 
now, poor man.”’ 

Madge did not echo the expression of 
sympathy. She had not forgotten that he 
had struck Lord Norman, and driven him 
from home, and—she had never seen bin 
-——had always pictured him as wicked and 
hard and cruel. 

The fiy arrived at the Town Hall, and 
drew up in line. The street was now 
crowded, and the carriages were crammed 
and jostled together with provincial con- 
fusion. Madge, looking out, could see 
richly-dressed ladies and distinguished- 
looking men alighting from their carriages 
and passing unuder the striped awning, 
up the passage of crimson baize, into the 
hall. Her eyes sparkled, and her pulse 
fluttered with half-pleasurable, half-pain- 
tul excitement. 

“How splendid they look!’ she said 
withasmile. “Iam giad I chose white 
nuns’ veiling.”’ 

“Why,?’’ be asked vaguely. 


She laughed brightly. 

‘Because, if I had tried all my might I 
could not have approached the dresses of 
those great people; and so it’s best to pro- 
vide a contrast.’’ 

“T see,”’ he said, though be didnot. The 
fly crawled up to the entrance at last, and 
they got out and passed up the crimsoned- 
lined stairs into the ball. 

Madge looked round with the uncon- 
cealed interest of youth. The large room, 
dingy enough on ordinary days, bad been 
transformed into « fairy bower. The 
white-washed walls were covered with 
evergreens and draped with pink art 
muslin. Flags hung from the timbered 
roof, and the gaily dressed throng was re- 
flected in Venetian mirrors bired trom 
London, The floors had been planed and 
polished, and a Hungarian bard was play- 
ing # dreamy waltz, which set Madge’s 
little feet moving softly. 

This was her first ball, her first glimpse 
of the great world beyond the cottage 
garden, and little wonder if her heart beat 
and her eyes sparkled. 

Her grandfather, who was always con- 
fused and bewildered and absent minded 
when outside bis garden, had led her into 
a corner, where they were hemmed in by 
a portion of the crowd; but Madge was 
quite contented to stop there—for a time, 
at any rats. 

“Tell me who some of them are?’’ she 
whispered, standing on tip-toe, though 
there was no need, for she bad grown tall. 
“For instance, who are those who have 
just come in?” 

He peered through his eye-glasses. 

“Lord and Ladv Ferndale,’’ he said. 

‘‘How pretty she looks with her white 
hair,’’ Madge murmured. “It is a sweet 
face.’’ 

‘She is a very sweet woman,” he said, 
absently. 

“You know her, grandfather ?”’ 

“Yes, a little. I know Lord Ferndale 
better. I bave met him at the Royal So- 
ciety. But that’s years ago,’”’ be added 
hastily. 

Madge laughed softly. 

‘“*You ought to be among the great folk 
yourself,’’ she said archly. 

He shook his head. 

“lam only the head gardener of Ches- 
ney Chase,’’ he said with a smile, and 
should not be here only that everybody is 
here—tenants, townspeople, everybody.”’ 

“Who is that tall man with the big 
moustache ?”’ she asked. 

He looked round, following the direc. 
tion of her bright eyes. 

“Lord Rochester; ‘the first gentieman in 
Europe’ they call him. That is Lady Lan- 
don beside him. Lord Landon is talking 
to the mayor.”’ 

As he spoke, a tall fair lady entered with 
ap equally tall, but still more delicately 
and ethereally fair, girl by her side, 

‘““Who are they ?” asked Madge, 

‘Lady Delamoor and her daughter 
Sybil,’”? said Mr. Gordon. 

“She is very beautiful—iovely !'’ Madge 
murtaured, gazing at her with the admira- 
tion one beautiful woman feels foranother 
—ot a different style, “They are goirg to 
dance; let us sit down.”’ 

Mr. Gordon looked round for a chair, 
and as he found one and gave it to her, 
Mr. Fletcher passed them. The five years 
had left the mark of ten upon bis face and 
form, and his thin, batchet face, marked 
by a thousand wrinkles, looked fearfully 
out of place in such a scene, 

As he moved along slowly, looking side- 
ways out of his hollow 6yes, be caught 
sightof Mr. Gordon, and, stopping, glanced 
keenly from him!to Madge. 


“Good evening!’’ he said in his sharp, 


thin voice. “So you are here, eh?” 
“Yes,” said the old man, ‘Yes, Mr, 
Fletcher.”’ 


The steward stared at Madge, muttered 
something unintelligible and passed on. 

“The earl is coming, or he would not be 
here,”’ remarked Mr. Gordon absently. 

“Why?” asked Madge. 

‘‘He never leaves the earl,”’ replied the 
old man simply. “Do you want to dance, 
my dear? I am afraid you won’t get 
many partners.” 

“I do not mind,” she said contentedly. 
‘‘)t is quite enjoyment enough to look on, 
I don’t see the red cord, grandfather.”’ 

“Not yet,” he said. “They will not 
draw it across until the crowd gets greater, 
and the dancing more—more wild.” 

‘*] see,” she said with a smile, And she 
leant back, with her hands clasped, and 
looked on at the gay scene, quite content, 
as she had said, to be a spectator. She 
watched the dancers, the couples prome- 
nading round the room, her feet softly 
beating time to the music of the band. 
Presently she became conscious that one 
girl stood out, as it were, from the throng, 
and received most attention. 

lt was the girl with the delicately fair 
face, Lady Delamoor’s dangbter, Sybil. 

lt seemed to Madge that she bad already 
become the belle of the ball. 

Madge looked at her admiringly, and 
yet with a certain reservation in her ad- 
miration. The face was lovely enough, 
the eyes blue as a forget-me-not, and yet— 
there was something in the face that jarred 
on Madge; a certain coldness, an expres- 
sion of pride and hauteur which detracted 
from its fair loveliness, 

She was startled from her reverie by a 
voice— 

“Will you give me this 
Gordon ?”’ 

She looked up and saw the son of one of 
the largest of the tenant farmers standing 
be:iie her. He was a good looking young 
fellow, most awfully in love with her; he 
went to church every Sunday that he 
might gaze at her face. 

She rose and took his arm, and they 
joined the dancers. 

To some girls—one might almost write 
most girls—dancing comes naturally. 
Madge had received a few, nalf-a-dozen or 
more, lessons, and had picked up the new 
waltz, and, having a good memory and a 
keen ear, danced the square dances per- 
fectly. 

Before they had completed the third cir- 
cuit of the room people were looking at 
her and asking questions, With those 
wonderful eyes of hers and the pure oval 
face, it was impossible for Madge to pass 
unnoticed even in such a crowd as this. 
Quite unconscious, she gave herself up to 
the waltz, seeing nothing, hearing nothing 
but the soft, bewitching music. 

Her grandfather looked on with an 
absent-minded smile, and started mildly 
when a hand was put on his shoulder and 
a voice said— 

‘‘How do you do, Gordon ?” 

The old man dropped his eye-giasses, 
found and replaced them again, and looked 
up at the speaker. 

“How do you do, Lord Ferndale ?”’ 

Lord Ferndale smiled down at him. 

“This is the last place in which I should 
have expected to meet you,”’ he said. 

The old mau smiled. 

“Tl am here in charge of my granddaugh- 
ter,’’ he explained. 

“Or she is in charge of you ?"”’ retorted 
Lord Ferndale laughing. ‘‘How is that 
book“on {the ‘five-petalled flowers getting 
on, Gordon ?”’ 
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The old man sighed and shook his head. 

“Tt is a large subject, my lord,” he re- 
plied. “Very large.’ 

He had been at work on it for a score of 
years. 

Lord Ferndale nodded=sym pathetically. 

“You are quite right not to hurry,’ he 
said. Then after a pause he went on: 
“What « gay scene! You, who love bright 
colors in flowers, must enjoy it Whata 
lovely girl that is!’ and he inclined his 
head to the dancers. . 

‘‘Which ?” asked Mr. Gordon dreamily. 

“That girl with the dark hair and blue 
eyes; the onein the white dress, with the 
dark red rose in her hair.”’ 

Mr. Gordon peered through his glasses. 

“I think you must mean my grand- 
daughter, Madge, my lord,’ he said sim- 
ply. 

“Your granddaughter !” said Lord Fern- 
dale. “I congratulate you, Gordon. She 
is the most beautiful girl in the room,’’ 

The old man blinked at him. 

‘She is a very good girl,” he said in- 
consequently. 

Almost as he spoke the waltz finished, 
and Madge and her partner came up. 

“Introduce me, will you, Gordon ?”’ said 
Lord Ferndale. 

The old man made the introduction in 
his old-fashioned way. 

‘Your granddaughter and I are old 
friends, Miss Gordon,” said Lord Fern- 
dale. “I learnt something of botany from 
him, and a deuce of a trouble he muat 
have had toteach me. Will you give me 
the next dance ?”’ 

Madge consented, and Lord Ferndale 
bore her off upon his arm. 

Now, Lord Ferndale is a celebrity whose 
movements are watched with careful scru- 
tiny, and not asoulin that crowded room 
failed to note his beautiful partner. In 
hushed and hurried voice the question 
was put, “Who is she?” And no one 
could answer. 

When the waltz was over, Lord Fern- 
dale Py chance led his beautiful partner to 
a seat near Lady Ferndale, the lady with 
the white hair whom Madge had 80 much 
admired, and Lady Ferndale, in an under- 
tone, asked— 

‘‘Who is your partner, Edward ?” 

“Let me introduce her,’’ he said in his 
genial way. 

“My dear, this is the granddaughter o1 
one of the greatest botanists in the king- 
dom, Herbert Gordon. My wite, Miss 
Gordon.’’ 

Lady Ferndale with her sweet smile— 
and it was always sweet— extended her 
hand, 

“I have heard my husband speak of 
your grandfather, Miss Gordon,”’ she said. 
‘*] hope you are enjoying yourself ?’’ 

“Ob, very much,” said Madge, in her 
direct way, and with the smile which had 
won Lord Norman’s boyish heart. ‘This 
is my first ball.” 

Lady Ferndale looked at her with kindly 
interest. ‘I can remember my first ball,’’ 
she said. ‘It was better than any of the 
others !”’ 

Madge understood, and was about to 
make some response, when she saw a 
couple of footmen draw the red cord across 
the room. She arose with a faint flush. 

“] must go back now,”’ she said. 

“Why need you?’ asked Lady Fern- 
dale. “I will take care of you. Your 
grandfather is talking to my husband, and 
will not miss you.” 

Madge hesitated a moment; then with 
her eyes fixed steadily on Lady Ferndale’s, 
she said— 

“I don’t think’ your ladyship knows that 
Iam in my. wrong place here; I should be 


on the other side of the cord, with the 
tenants and servants."’ 

Lady Ferndale suppressed a smile of 
amusement, not unmixed with sympathy. 

“You shall go presently, if you wish,” 
she said, “and I will go with you. I don’t 
approve of that barrier.’’ 

‘My grandfather is the Karl of (hes- 
ney’s gardener,’’ said Madge quietly. 

Lady Ferndale nodded. 

“That is scarcely a correct description, 
my dear,’”’ she said placidly. ‘To be in 
charge of the Chesney gardens and tropi- 
cal houses is not quite the same as being a 
gardener. Stay where you are, my dear.”’ 

Madge, who bad risen, resumed her 
seat, with an eloquent glance at the sweet 
face of the old countess, 

‘Here comes Lord Landon,” said Lady 
Ferndale, asa tall, distinguished-looking 
man approached them. 

“One of your proteges, Lady Ferndale ?”” 
he said, in a low voice. 

She nodded. 

And presently ne led Madge off as his 
partner in a square dance. 

The set was forming, and Madge saw that 
the -ouple opposite her and Lord Landon 
were Lady Sybil and a young squire of the 
neighborhood. 

As Lord Landon and Madge approached, 
Lady Sybil stopped suddenly in the mid- 
dle of a sentencs she was addressing to her 
partner, and stared with cold hauteur at 
Madge. Then she drew back, and, fan- 
ning herself slowly, just as ber mother 
bad fanned herself five years ago in the 
Chase drawing room, said languidly— 

“Do you know I don’t think I care for 
this dance. Don’t let me deprive you of 
it, however; you can take me back to my 
mother.”’ 

The squire stared. He saw that some. 
thing was the matter, but could not in the 
least discern what it was, or what had 
offended her. 

“Ob, I don’t care for it in the least; I 
would rather sit it out with you, if you’ll 
allow me, Lady Sybil,’’ and he led her 
away. Another couple were quickly found 
to take her place, and Lord Landon, who 
had not nuticed the haughty, insolent stare, 
began to talk to Madge. But her face was 
aflame, and her tongue tied. She had un 
derstood Lady Sybil’s withdrawal from the 
set plainly enough; and immediately the 
dance was over she slipped her arm from 
Lord Landon’s, and much to his astonish- 
ment lifted the red cord, and passed under 
it to tbe lower part of the room. 

Her heart was beating painfully, but her 
face was pale and com posed. 

“Grandfather, aren’t you tired?” she 
said, touching his arm; ‘‘wouldn’t you like 
to go now?”’ 

He looked up at her with vague aston- 
isbment. 

“Go already?” he said evident satisfac 
tion; then hé shook his head. ‘Wecan’t 
dothat. It would seem singular to leave 
so early. Come and sit down, if you are 
tired.”’ 

She sat down beside him, and looked on 
at the dancersin silence. It had been her 
first experienceof ‘the pride of this world” 
—her first lesson in social differences and 
distinctions—and it was naturally a bitter 
one to learn. She felt that she would 
rather die than pass the crimson cord 
again. 

Presently she was conscious of a kind 
of stir, of subdued excitement, and look- 
ing up she saw the crowd at the door 
making way for aj*tal!l old man, witha 
stern and deeply-lined face, from which 
the dark eyes gleamed*fiercely. 

A smile, not so, muchjforced an icy and 
steel-like, curved his lip now and again; it 


never sioue in his eyes, which remained 
fierce and hard, as he beamed right and 
lett in response to the respectful greetings 
of those past whom he moved, 

“It is the earl,” said Mr. Gordon ina 
low voice, but Madge had scarcely needed 
to be toid. 

As he came to where they sat his dark 
eyes rested on the old man, and in return- 
ing bis bow he paused for an instant and 
looked keenly at Madge, who met his 
scrutiny with a cold defiance in her face. 
He was the man who had struca her boy- 
lover, and driven bim into the wide, piti- 
leas world. 

“He is .ouking 111 to-night,” remarked 
Mr. Gordon, half absently. 

Madge watched him as he joined the 
aristocrats; the expression of his eyes, the 
hardness of his smile, unchanged. He 
seemed to be like a ghost—an evil spirit 
moving ansidst the humem throng of hap- 
pier mortals, 

‘Is it because he f ill that he looks so 
unbappy ?”’ she asked. 

Mr. Gordon hesitated, as if reluctant to 
discuss his employer, even with her. 

“IT don’t know,” he said. ‘Ill or not, he 
never seems happy. It is fortunate for all 
of us that we cannot peer into each other's 
lives, Madge.”’ 

“Has his been a wicked life?’’ she said 
almost to herself. 

The old man started slightly, and looked 
at her with surprise. 

‘Why do you say that? You cannot 
know anything of his lordship’s life, my 
dear.’’ 

“No,” she said, “not much, grand- 
father——”’ 

“How do you do, Miss Madge?” said a 
voice at her elbow. She turned her head 
quickly, and saw a tall young man with a 
thin, sallow face, and small eyes that 
were regarding her with a mixture of 
familiarity and covert watchfulness,. He 
was thin and angular, and not by any 
means prepossessing, but there was an in- 
dication of some kind ot power in his face 
that struck all who saw him, if even but 
for a few minutes only. 

Madge did not recognize him at once, 
Then she said— 

“It is Silas Fletcher, isn’t it ?’’ 

His thin lip curved with an expression 
of disappointment and faint resentment. 

“You soon forget old—old friends, Mina 
Madge,” he said rather sullenly. 

Madge smiled. 

‘Five years is a long while,’’ she said. 

‘‘You have been away five years, have 
you not?” 

‘*Yea,’’ he said, leaning against the wa)! 
and thrusting his hands into his pockets, 
“Pretty nearly. But I should have known 
you if it had been ten, twenty years since 
I’d seen you.”’ 

“Perhaps I’ve not altered #0 tnuch as 
you have,” she said. 


“Oh, yes you have,’’ he retorted. “We 
have both grown up since we saw each 
other last; and you’ve grown——” He 


would have liked to have said ‘‘beautiful,”’ 
but he dared not with those blue eyes 
steadily regarding him. ‘*You’ve grown 
very much.’’ 

Madge laughed softly. 

“IT can return the compliment with in- 
terest,’’ she said. ‘‘And have yeu been in 
London all the time ?” 

‘Yes,’ he said, witb an air of self-satis- 
faction, and pulling up bis collar as he 
spoke. ‘‘Ah, London is the place for a 
man !’’ 

Madge looked on him with the old feel- 
ing of dislike beginning to creep over her 
already. She noticed that be was fashion- 

[CONTINUBD ON: SIXTM PAGE.) 
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Could I but hear the voice once more 
That thrilled my heartin days of yore, 
Its sweet, pathetic, ender power 

W ould soothe my aptirit's darkest hour. 


Before those notes of joy or pain, 

The warbling bird would cease its strain; 
And hov'ring lightly on the wing, 
Enraptured, hear its rival sing. 


Oh, wondrous power, sweet gift divine! 
For which my wearied soul doth pine; 
Oh, may I hear its sounds on High, 

Mid angels’ voices In the sky. 


The Lady Joan’s Suitors 


M. a W, 
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to see ny friend Harding’s studio, full 
of all sorts of delicious bils, scraps in 
the present, promises for the future, 

But even the studio was nothing to his 
den, a chaos of odds and ends dealing 
chiefly with the past; an old curiosity- 
shop, but picturesque and artistic in its ar- 
rangement. The room itself was large, 
and a fit setting for its contents, Square, 
wide-mouthbed fire place with antique an- 
dirons and old oak settle close by; deep 
recesses for the dark oak buffet and = cabi- 
nets, oriel window, the upper lights of 
stained glass which threw) rich-colored 
rays of tempered light upon the bizarre 
collection within. The etigy of a knight 
in armor filled one corner of the room; the 
gleam of steel shone on the walls from 
every kind of warlike panoply: corselets, 
gauntiots cuisses, shields, and weapons of 
every description. And the panels be- 
tween were filled with antique portraits of 
those who, inaybap, bad been the wearers 
thereof, 

There was the gallant Cavalier with 
streaming love locks,—a soldier of the 
Civil Wars—known familiarly to my 
friend’s children as “Sir Guy.’’ Tradition 
told of him that his mailed hand had been 
found on the battlefield after one of the 
First Charles’ luckless fights, still grasp- 
ing the Royal Standard, though bis body 
itself had never been recovered. There 
was the Lady Eveline of the same period 
with the Vandyke hands and priceless 
lace. There were pages—no longer in 
waiting—hanging in oil and water-colors 
still in mute attendance as it seemed on 
the beauties of bygone Courts, Sweet wo- 
men’s faces looking out from sober coifs; 
Elizabethan gallants in ruff and doublet; 
and, gem of the whole gallery, Harding’s 
pet picture of the Lady Joan Digby with 
ber sad pathetic eyes; she who had been 
sometime maid of nonor to the White 
Kose of York. | often thought she must 
have had a sorrowful history. 


[ was Midsummer eve. I had been in 


] bad always had a special fancy for the 
antique, and my artist friend’s collection 
had a strange charm for me. Oliver Hard- 
ing was a connoisseur in such things, and 
plumed himself upon his treasures. For 
a moment | was mean enough to envy 
him as l went back that Midsummer-eve 
to my commonplace snuggery at home 
and lit my aecustomed pipe, 

While ] mused dreamily as usual, and 
the smoke rings curled upwards between 
me and my bare and dingy walls, a fami- 
Har friend looked in who was wont to keep 
me company at such times, and we began 
discussing Harding’s treasures. I don’t 
vaacitly remember—perhaps the smoke 
atupefied mea little—but no doutt | must 
have offered to show him Harding’s ecol- 
lection, for a few minutes later we both 


found ourselves standing upon the thres- 
hold of the artist’s coveted den which I 
had so iately left. A great change had 
taken place in it since then. 

I could not see anything of the master 
of the house, but apparently some sort of 
entertainment was on, for the whole room 
was full of light and moving figures. It 
could not be a dance, for the floor was 
strewn with rushes as was wont to be the 
custom in olden times, Yet apparently 
the guests were wearing fancy dress, for 
our nineteenth-century evening suit was 
conspicuous by its absence. The light 
came from torches stuck in the wall, which 
perbaps Harding thought more in keeping 
with the surroundings than gas-burners, 
(I hoped he was insured!) No one came 
to welcome us, and we felt rather out of it 
as we stood in the doorway looking on 
with rathor bewildered eyes, 

Presently however a Cavalier wearing a 
crimson sash across bis shining corselet, 
and with bright curis falling over bis 
shoulders, came up and accosted me. 

“Noble sir! I have bad a serious loss and 
ami greatly inconvenienced,’”’ he began 
gravely. “It may be you can help me. 
Have you perchance found a hand any- 
where?” He pointed to bis right arm 
which was supported by a silken searf, 
and I was horrified to perceive that the 
hand was missing. Surely this could be 
none other than Sir Guy himself! 

“You will understand my dilemma, 
noble sir,” he went on, ‘‘when I tell you 
that I have offered ny hand and heart to 
the Lady Joan yonder.” And he waved 
towards Harding’s favorite possession, the 
portrait of a lovely girl in the quaint, 
straight-cut garments of the 15th century. 
“My heart, I need scarcely tell you, is in 
tbe right place; but alas! my hand is mis- 
sing. How canl perform my promise?” 

“My good sir,’’ I began tussily (for I 
was nothing if not accurate), ‘the loss is 
vexatious of course, but the alliance you 
propose is, anyway, quite impossible !’’ 

“On what grounds, sirrah!’ he thun- 
dered fiercely. ‘*Do you dare to question 
my choice ?”’ 

“Certainly not,’”’ I answered deprecat- 
ingly; “I also am one of the Lady Joan’s 
humble admirers, But allow me to re- 
mind you that she was a maid of honor to 
the White Rose of York quite a hundred 
and fifty years before your time. Thegirl 
herself 1s all that is charming, but she is a 
girl of another period! You cannot join 
hands across the centuries !” 

This unlucky remark seemed to infuri- 
ate him still further. 

“Sir! you insult me !’’ he stammered; “I! 
bid you defiance! My gauntlet lies upon 
the settle yonder; it belongs to my left 
hand; in fact, the only hand I have left. 
Master Oliver Harding picked it up cheap 
at a curiosity-shop in St. Paul’s; but by 


St. George, when any other man picks it’ 


up I will fight him to the death.” 

1 hastened to beg pardon for my unin- 
tentional offence and Sir Guy calmed down. 

“My loss makes me irritable,’”’ be said 
sighing. ‘Under the circumstances it is 
so particularly awkward. But Never De- 
spair is the motto of our house, i must 
continue my search.” And he went his 
Way gravely, eyes upon the rush-strewn 
floor. 

I turned towards the lady of his admira- 
tion, who was bowing and smiling from 
her frame with eloquent eyes. A little 
group of men surrounded ber, waiting for 
her notice; nevertheless, as I advanced, 
she descended to meet me, which I con- 
sidered a great condescension, for she had 
been a rich heiress in her day, and in great 
favor with the Queen. 


“You see how | am troubled,” she said 
sighing; ‘‘so many suitors! So few eligible. 
Sir Guy, as you know, is at present out of 
the question. He could pot offer me a 
left-handed marriage. Besides, the King, 
my guardian, makes a point of my marry- 
ing a man of my own times. Is it nota 
hard condition? Otherwise there is the 
brave baron yonder.”’ 

1 looked, and upon one of the colored 
lancet windows which I remembered no- 


¢ticing on either side of the fireplace saw a 


giacier knight, clad like one of Cour de 
Lion’s warriors, tendering bis homage ap- 
parently to the lady by my side. The 
giacier element about him attached him so 
firmly to his post, that he had some diffi- 
culty in detaching himself to follow up 
his other attachment, and meantime the 
Lady Jcan opened her heart to me, 

‘‘The baron is rich and brave,” she ex- 
plained; an admirable matcb; but there are 
insuperable difficulties, He is Farly Eng- 
lish—our ages donot correspond. Indeed, 
there is no correspondence of any kind be- 
tweon us; more especially as the baron 
cannot write. It grieves me sorely. He 
is tall and well-favored, as you see; me- 
thinks a suitor to win anv girl’s heart. [| 
would fain that the baron were only up to 
date!’ 

She cast down ber lovely eyes and 
sighed. 1 echoed the sigh, for I saw no 
way of helping her: a trifling disparity of 
two or three centuries is not to be got over 
in a moment. 

“But there is always Lord Reginald,” 
she added brightening up. “He ofthe 
white plume yonder who is trying on his 
ancestor’s armor. He says he cannot woo 
me as he is or he would be an anachro- 
nism. Lord Reginald, you know, dis- 
tinguished bimself at the Battle of the 
Boyne. But pow he is fitting on the har- 
ness of a namesake who fought at Bos- 
worth Field, and if he can only get himself 
a little sntedate——!”’ 

She watched with clasped hands and 
bated breath, and my eyes followed 
her towards a recess where a stalwart six- 
foot warrior was trying to squeeze himself 
into the equipment of an ancestor of five 
foot three. He managed the arm. pieces 
fairly well, and the helmet was not much 
of a misfit But the corselet was quite 
im possible, gasp and struggle as he would. 

While his lady-love looked on at his 
ineffectual attempts with actual tears 
standing in her lovely eyes, a sudden fan- 
fare of trumpets startled us, and there en- 
tered a procession preceded by my friend 
Harding, who had turned up at last in the 
gorgeous costume of Richmond Herald! 

Harding was followed by several officers 
of the Court and by some pages, gules and 
argent, walking backward two by two, 
who were strewing red and white roacs 
before a royal personage whom my inner 
ecnsciousness, and the slight knowledge of 
history remaining from my school days, 
at once told me must be Henry, the 
Seventh of that name. Two ‘¢normous 
roses, red and white, forming 4 gigantic 
buttonhole, were tucked intothe front of 
his fur-trimmed robe, and the same Tudor 
emnblem adorned his velvet cap. Then I 
remew bered thatthe unnatural Rose Wars 
were ended at last, and that the rival 
badges, so near of kin, could blend to- 
gether harmoniously once more. 

I had never been so near majesty before, 
and was so overcome with shyness—I did 
not know Harding visited in such circles 
—that I almost lost consciousness. 

When 1 recovered, his Tudor majesty 
seemed to be making some sort of pro- 
clamation in the measured tones of a dry 
and chippy voice. 
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‘*Whereas we have decreed it to be our 
royal pleasure that the Lady Joan Digby, 
maid of honor to our dear Consort, should 
wed a noble of herown century, and, since 
no acceptable suitor hath presented him- 
self who can fulfil the conditions, we here- 
by ordain’’—he continued in his dry royal 
way—“that she remain the property of our 
trusty and well-beloved subject Master 
Oliver Harding, whom we herewith ap- 
point our Court painter at hisown expense. 
And as for the Lady Joan’s wealth and 
worldly gear, now much diminished in 
these days of commercial! failure and agri- 
cultural depression, we decree that it be 
lodged for safe keeping in our own royal 
coffers,” 

* w * o * o 

1 turned to sympathize with the luckless 
maiden condemned for so slight a cause 
for ever “to braid St. Catherine’s tresses,”’ 
but lo! she had vanished trom my side 
and retreated humbly to her panel, whence 
she smiled sadly out at me immovable as 
ever. The glacier baron was once adher- 
ing firmly to his cusy window niche. Sir 
Gay had vanished to pursue his fruitless 
search elsewhere. As I looked, the lively 
scene and brilliant coloring about me 
faded like a dissolving view, and instead 
there met my sight only the bare walls 
and meagre furniture of my smoking den 
athome. { was alone entirely alone. My 
pipe had gone out, and, worse—lay at my 
feet shattered into fragments, like—what 
had been only—a Midsummer-Eve’s 
Dream ! 

A Spey IN THE Camp.— Darkness was just 
settling down, and the advance had halted 
for the night, when a squad of cavalry 
brought in a young man from our front. 
They said he wasaspy. They said it care- 
leasly enough, but there was an awful 
significance in the term at that hour. In 
camp he would have been searched, inter- 
rogated and imprisoned. It might have 
been weeks before his trial, and he would 
have been allowed every chance for his 
life, 

We were on the march. There had been 
fighting; there would be more to-morrow; 
that meant a drum-head trial for the spy. 

How speedily everything was arranged! 
I was at headquarters and saw and heard 
itall. Within balf an hour acourt martial 
was convened—grave-faced officers, who 
looked in the face of the young man at 
first with interest, then with somethin 
like admiration. I said a young man. 
was wrong. He wasa boy of l7orl8. He 
had big blue eyes, chestnut curis, and his 
cheeks were as smooth asagirl’s. He was 
a handsome lad, and I believe that every 
man in the tent felt pity for him. 

“What's your name?”’ 

“James Blank.” 

“What regiment?’’ 

No reply. 

‘Are you a citizen or a soldier?” 

No reply. 

“Can you make any defence tothe charge 
of being a spy 7” 

No reply. 

The officers looked at each other and 
nodded, and the president waved his band, 
It didn’t seem a minute before a file of sol- 
diers came. The face of the boy grew 
white, but he moved like one in a dream, 
His big blue eyes looked upon one after 
another, as if searching for a friend, and 
my heart yearned tocry out that he was 
only a boy and ought to be given more 
time, 

Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! 

It was the detail marching him off in the 
darkness. 

“Halt! Tiethis handkerchief over his 
eyes !”’ 

They had brought a lantern. By its 
light I saw his big, blue eyes for the last 
time as they looked around in adazed way. 
I wanted to shout to the boy and warn him 
that it was not even yet tow late to prove 
that he was not what they believed him to 
be, but the grimness of the scene parched 
my tongue. 


“Place him there! Fall back! Atten- 
tion! Read y-aim—fire!” 

Ten minutes later the officer in charge of 
ot party touched his cap and re- 

rted: 


“Orders bave been executed, sir.’’ 

“Ay further evidence?” 

—a sir, except that it wasa young wo- 
man !”’ 





Was Just Prospecrina.—-“Got any 
bridal chambers here?” asked a tall, awk- 
ward young man, with ancient carpet sack 
in one band, a frightened look on his face, 
a black slouch hat on his head, and wear 
ing a hand-me-down suit of faded brown. 
He was from some interior town of Mis- 
souri, 

‘*Yeoa, sir; we have some very fine bridal 
chambers here,” said Chief Clerk Cunning- 
ham. 

‘Waal, I want ter look at ’em, fer I’ve 
got to engage one uv 'em,” said the 
stranger. 

“All right: just step this way, please,’’ 
said Mr. Cunningham, who called an 
assistant and gave the order: “Show this 
gentleman the bridal cham bers,”’ 

The stranger investigated the bridal 
chambers for half an hour, and then re- 
turned to the counter duwnstairs and said 
to Mr, Cunningham: “Golly! these rooms 
are lovely ! ow, they air the finest you 
have, air they ?’’ 

**Yoa, sir; they are the finest in the city, 
and are good enough for a millionaire and 
his bride,”’ 

‘Waal I’m much obliged for all the 
trouble you’ve gone to; IL’ll be in next 
week, | s’pose, and take one uv em,” the 
stranger said, moving off. 

“Ob, you did not wish to engage a bridal 
chamber to-day,’’ said Mr. Cunningham. 

The young stranger almost jumped out 
of his brogans, 

“Goshalmightly, mister,’’ he exclaimed. 
“] hain’t ast the gal yit. I’m just adoin’ 
this to git my nerve up so’s | can °° back 
bome an’ pop th’ question to’er, reckon 
there’s no doubt now that I’11 fetch her. 


— 
Socirry.—In the ordinary commerce of 
one human being with another, which 
takes place in the every-day routine of that 
dull machine which is called society, 


especially in large cities, we pass on 
through life, knowing little or nothing of 
the human being with whom we are 


brought in temporary contact. A cynic 
said that language was made to conceal 
our ideas; and he might have added, with 
equal truth, that the expression of the hu- 
man countenance was intended to convey 
false impressions. A great part of the truth 
is vot spoken, because there is no necessit 
for speaking it; another great part is swal- 
lowed up by conventional falsehoods, and 
the rest, or very nearly the reat, is buried 
under lies that the liar thinks cannot be 
discovered. Thus, when we think of tbe 
great part of our ordinary acquaintance, 
and ask ourselves what are tneir views, 
purposes, opinions, thoughts, feelings, dis- 
positions, characters, we may well say 
with the moralist, poet, and philosopher, 
“We know nothing.” It is much to be 
feared, that if from society in general we 
were to take away all that is false in word, 
look, and action, we should have nothing 
but a pantomime in dumb show, per- 
formed by very stiff automatons, 
—————— eS 

A BROKEN IpoL —A couple trom Acco- 
mac county, Va., had seats in the Senate 
gallery at Washington, and were enjoying 
their novel surroundings. Presently the 
man nudged the woman, 

‘“jeemently, Jemimy,’’ he exclaimed, 
“look at them doors !”’ 

“What uv them ?” she asked. 

“Why, they ain’t much bigger’n ary 
other doors.” 

“Course they ain’t; why should they 
be?” 

He was silent for a minute. 

‘Weil, well,’’ he said at last, in a tone of 
disappointment, “who'd athunk it? I’ve 
heerd 80 much about what big men United 
States Senators wuz, thet I1’d a swore that 
a whole panel had to be tuck outen the 
wall for ’em to git in at,’ and until they 
left the sacred precincts there was naught 
in bis face but the shadow of a fallen idol. 


Bric-a-Brac. | 


Tuk TALL Har.—The tall hat, variously 
called “chimney-pot,”’ “stove-pipe,”” “cy- 
linder,”’ and what not, became fashionable 
in Paris in 1790, soon after the death of 
Franklin, in whose honor it was known as 
“Ohapeau Franklin,” 

CHINESE DENTISTS. —The Chinese native 
is said to possess a wonderful powder, 
which is rubbed on the gum over the 
affected teeth; after an interval of about 
five minutes the patient is told to sneeze, 
whereupon the tooth falls out. 

DROWNING, —NScotch fisher-folk have an 
old and rooted belief thatany one rescued 
from drowning will bring harm to the 
rescuer. Equally unaccountable is their 
hatred of the sole survivor of any wreck, 
who at once becomes an object of popular 
aversion. 

Birps.—Birds which fly highest and 
fastest have the moat aircell«, The air 
from the lungs, which is much warmer, 
and therefore lighter than the outside air, 
passes into and out of these cells at the 
wiil of the bird, some being able to fill 
even the quills of their feathers, 

Opp CuRK.— Whooping cough is to be 
cured, acoordirg to Cheshire wiseacres, by 
eating a plain currant cake nade by a wo- 
man Whose aiden name Was thé same as 
that of the man she married, and who 
must on no account take any payment for 
the medicine, Another remedy, a Cornish 
one, consists in eating a slice of bread and 
butter or cake received from « married 
couple bearing the names of John and 
Joan. 

JAVA Proruets —They encourage pro- 
phets in Java; one prophet out there seems 
to be an uncommonly good nan of bual- 
ness. He has got a dangerous prophecy 
within which the natives ar6 anxious that 
he should keep there; he is in a position to 
foretell the coming of a great tidal wave 
which will sweep right over the island, 
and, for the last l> years, they have, it is 
reported, been paying bim a salary of £80 

r annum not to say anything about it. 
They dare not stop his salary for fear he 
should prophesy. 

In Svain.—A curious custom obtains in 
some portions of Spain in regard to betro- 
thais. A young man who looks with favor 
upon a handsome young senorita and 
wishes to gain her hand, calis on the 
parents for three successive days at the 
same hour of theday. At the last call he 
leaves his walking stick, and it he is to 
win the desired bride the cane is handed 
to him when he calisagain. Butif ne ia 
not regarded with favor, the cane is thrown 
into the street, and in his way the young 
man is made to understand that further 
calls will be uselesy, 


Brom MING.—“Bromming” is the term 
applied ir California to the unearthly 
sound that the ostrich imagines to besong, 


The bird inflated his long neck tll itlouks 
like a big bag; be then lets the air out 


again in thiee instalments. He blows 
thrice thus in succession, making nine 
roars in all. The performance is then over 


for the time being, ‘“Bromming”’ is occa. 
sionally heard by day, but more usually 
breaks the silence by night, and is pro- 
bably meant asa challenge. Two of the 
herd are al ways on guard while their com- 
panions sleep. They take turns in this 
duty. 

MARRIAGE —The peasants in Brittany 
would seem to be very frank and honest, 
for on certain fete days the young ladies 
appear in red petticoats with white and 
yellow borders round them. The number 
of borders denotes the portion the father 
is willing to give hisdaughter. Mach white 
band represents silver and denotes one 
hundred francs per annum. while each 
yellow band denotes goid and betokens a 
thousand francs «a year. Thus, a young 
nan who 8664 4 face that pleases him has 
but to glance at the trimmings of the petti- 
coats, and without any bashful or suspl 
cious inquiry be can learn what amountof 
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IN SILKEN CHAINS. 





[CONTINUED FROM THIRD PAGE. } 
ably dreesed, but in some way or otber be 
looked different to the other gentiemen in 
the room. His clothes fitted too well, the 
diamond skirt-etud was too large, the col- 
lar too. As some wit has observed, he 
m ight have gone to a fancy ball disguised 
as a gentioman, and no one would have 
known him. 

“They say London is vaved with gold,” 
she said. ‘I hope you have found it so,” 

‘Pretty fair,”’ be replied, with assumed 
sell-satisfaction, and turning a heavy ring 
on his finger. ‘Yes, I tancy I’ve got on as 
weli, perhaps better, than tnost people. 
My name’s not unknown in thecity, Miss 
Madge.”’ 

“I'm very glad to hear that you have 
been 80 successful,’’ said Madge, seeing as 
she looked at him, not the tall young man 
in too well-cut evening dress, but the 
gawky, sallow-faced lad whom Lord Nor- 
man had thrashed in the village garden, 
Back it all came to her as she sat there, 
and #0 intensely that she almost lost the 
sense of her present surroundings, A 
sigh escaped her. Hore was Silas Fletcher, 
sleek and prosperous. Where was Lord 
Norman ? 

“You have to be pretty cute up there,’ 
he said, happily unconscious of her re- 
flections, ‘‘A man bas to be awfully smart 
to hold bis own.” 

“And you are both cute and sharp !’’ she 
could not help saying. 

He winced and colored, and looked down 
at her suspiciousiy. 

“You're just as quick at quizszing a fel- 
low as you used to be, I see, Miss Madge,”’ 
he said, half sullenly. “I never could 
hold my own with you Ip the old days, 
you know. But I don’t bear any malice. 
You oould say anything you like to me 
without offending me. There! after that 
pretty speech, you can’t refuse me a 
danoce,”’ 

**] don’t wish to dance,’’ she said. 

He gtanced at her sideways. 

“You've been dancing,’ he said, drily. 
“I saw you dancing with some of these 
awells a little while ago. I suppose you 
are ®o proud to dance with a mere com- 
moner f"’ 

Madge smiled. Her contempt for him 
was too intense to admit of anger. 

“T will dance with you, if you wish it so 
much," she said quietly. 

His sallow face flushed and his small 
eyes glittered eagerly. 

“Why, it’s what I came down here for !’’ 
he said unguardedly. Then as she looked 
at him with surprise and displeasure, he 
went on quickly, “Of course, | came to see 
my father and the old place, and—and all 
that; but | hoped that you would be here, 
and that I might get a dance with you. 
There's no harm in that, is there ?”’ 

Madge made no response, and 
joined in the waltz. 

Siias Fletcher danced wall—better, for 
instance, than Lord Ferndale—but never- 
theless, Madge did not enjoy her waltz 
That scene in the cottage garden kept ris- 
ing before her. 

“We've got each other's step to perfeo- 
tion, baven’t we?’’ he whispered proudly. 
The tone of vulgar familiarity gave Madge 
a shook, and she stopped at once. 

“Ob, don't stop. Let us goon, do!" he 
said. ‘There isn't another couple in the 
room waltzing better than we are. See, 
they’re looking, most of them,” 

Madge drew away from bim. 

“To am tired,” she said. “But please do 
not lose the wally, You ean find another 
partner,” 


they 


“No,” he said quietly enough, but with 
a tightening of his thin lips. “If I can’t 
dance with you, I won’t dance with any- 
one.”’ 

But she would not yiold, and went 
straight back to her grandfather. All her 
pleasure and delight had been spoiled— 
first by the proud insolence of Lady Sybil, 
and now by the presence and unwelcome 
attentions of Silas Fletcher. 

“Surely we can go home now, grand- 
father ?’’ she said in a low voice. 

He rose, 

‘Yes, I think so, if you like; but are you 
not enjoying yourself, Madge? I thought 
you were so eager to come, and looked for. 
ward to it so much.” 

She stifled a sigh. 

“Yes, I did, dear,’’ she said. 
think I am tired.”’ 

“Very well,” he said, as she took his 
arm. 

Silas Fletcher, who had been standing at 
a little distance watching them covertly, 
came forward. 

‘“‘Not going home, surely ?’’ he said. 

‘Yes, Mr. Fletcher,’’ said Mr. Gordon 
courteously. “My granddaughter is tired.’’ 

“Oh, well,” he said, ‘I’m rather sick of 
it too. Perhaps you wouldn’t mind giving 
mea lift? The governor will go home in 
the earl’s carriage, and I haven’t got a 
fly.” 

“Certainly; there will be plenty of room 
for you,’”’ said Mr. Gordon. 

As they made their way to the door the 
crowd parted, and the earl came down the 
room. He was leaning on Fletcber’s arm 
and looking straight before him with an ex- 
pression of cold weariness, as if he saw no- 
thing, but the cunning eyes of the steward 
gianced from left to right watchfully. 

It so happened that the two almost met 
Mr. Gordon, Madge, and young Silas, and 
old Fletcher nodded and said— 

‘‘Well, Silas, you’ve got down, then ?’’ 

The earl turned his hard, fierce eyes 
upon the three 

‘“‘Who are they ?”’ he asked. 

‘““Mr. Gordon,’’ began old Fletcber. 

“I know that,’’ interrupted the earl with 
asortofsnarl. ‘The others,’’ 

‘*His granddaughter and my son Silas, 
my lord.’’ 

The earl nodded at Silas, who bowed 
with a sickly, servile smile, and then 
glanced at Madge, but passed on without a 
word. 

Madge leant back in the corner of the tly 
and closed her eyes. The music was still 
ringing in her ears, the brilliant crowd 
moving in a wild dance before ber mental 
vision, and she did not see Silas Fletcher 
regarding her with a strange and eager 
gaze as he talked to Mr. Gordon. 

When the fly pulled up at the cottage he 
leapt out and offered her his bad, and re- 
tained possession of hers as he said in a 
low insinuating voice— 


“Mr. Gordon has kindly asked me to 
come and see him to-morrow; I want to 
have a look at the dear old cottage garden, 
you know.”’ 

“He will be very pleased,”’ said Madge, 

“And you? Won't you be pleased to see 
an old friend—playmate— Miss Madge?” 
he murmured, 

Madge was sorely tempted to retort, 
“You were never an old friend or play- 
mate of mine, Silas Fletcher,’’ but she 
looked up, and merely nodded. 

Silas Fletcher stood with the gate in his 
hand for some minutes after they had en- 
tered the house, and the door had closed 
behind them, his thin lips compressed 
tightly, an ugly look in his sallow face. 

‘Treats me like—like a dog,"’ he mut- 
tered. “Who's she to give herself airs to 


“But—I 
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me; me, Silas Fletcher, who am growing 
rich and—and somebody of consequence 
in the world? I feel as if I ought to hate 
her; but I can’t—I can’t! She’s grown as 
beautiful as an angel; and—and I love her. 
Yes, and I’ll marry her!” he exclaimed 
under his breath; and he struck the struck 
the gate with his big white hand. ‘I’l: 
marry her in spite of her airs and graces. 
I’ve never yet been baulked of anything 
I’ve set my neart upon, and I’ve set ny 
heart upon you, Miss Madge.” 

He looked up at the window—the win- 
dow to which Norman had climbed five 


years ago. 

“There she is!” be muttered. ‘I used 
to stand behind the laurels when I was a 
boy and watch her shadow. I loved her 
then, and she hated me. She told me so, 
and she looked to-night as if she would 
tell me soagain. But I’ll win her for all 
that! Yes, my proud beauty, I’ll teach 
you that Silas Fletcher is not the man to be 
treated like a dog; that he can hold fast— 
and bite too!’’ 

In his passionate resentment, and still 
more passionate desire, the mean face grew 
almost strong, the lean angular figure 
seemed to acquire something like dignity, 
and as he wiped the beads of sweat from 
his forehead, he waved his hand towards 
the window, upon which Madge’s shadow 
moved, with a gesture half-imploring, half- 
threatening. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


HAT same night, but many thousand 
T miles away, a young inan rode over 
an Australian plain. The stars, glit- 
tering like diamonds in the marvellously 
clear air, shone down upon what seemed 
an interminable prairie land—a wide- 
stretching pasturage, unbroken by tree or 
shrub, and wrapped in a silence so intense 
that the dull beat of the horse’s hoofs were 
startling in their regularity and monotony. 
The rider had been in the saddle for 
hours—since daybreak, in fact, with but 
short intervals—and both he and the horse 
were tired; but they still went on with the 
measured gallop which seems the most 
fitting pace on the soft, springy Australian 
turf. 

Glancing up at the stars now and again 
as if he were steering his way by them, he 
rode straight and unhesitating, every now 
and then speakicrg a word to his horse— 
the word which that friend of man covets 
and loves so intensely. At last, a slight 
rugged line appeared on the borizon, and 
at sight of it the horse increased ita pace. 
The young man seemed to settle down 
hopefully in the saddle, and in a cherry 
tone he said— 

‘‘Home, sweet home, Prince; but take it 
easy, old man!” 

The rugged line mx: developed into a 
fringe of trees, and threading his way with- 
out the least hesitation, the horse reached 
a low log hut placed in the centre ofa 
small clearing. 

The young man dismounted, and, drop- 
ping the reins, struck a light, and lit a 
lantern which hung ousidethehut. Then 
he took off the saddle and bridie, and care- 
fully, lovingly, groomed the horse, 
brought it a pail of water and a feed ot 
oats, and with a ‘‘There you are, old chap! 
Good-night!’’ entered the hat, leaving the 
animal, in the assurance that he would 
come to his master’s callin the morning. 

The embers of a great log fire were burn- 
ing on the hearth, and the young man 
stirred these into a blaze, and proceeded to 
prepare his supper. Now, the supper of 
an Australian runner at solitary stations 
of the great cattle runs consists usually of 
tea, biscuits, and meat, so also does the 
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breakfast, so likewise the dinner—when 
he is fortunate enough to get one. Plain 
meals enough, but a veritable feast to the 
man whose appetite is always keenly 
edged by hard work in the open air, a 
temperate life, and the soundest of sound 
sleep. 

The loneliness of the hut and its sur- 
roundings it would be impossible to de- 
scribe, The nearest human habitation was 
the next station, scores and scores of miles 
distant. An outrunner, such as this young 
man was, might spend weeks, perhaps 
months, without seeing a fellow creature, 
without hearing a human voice, with no 
one to speak a word to but his horse and 
his dogs. A hard life, one calculated to 
turn a man’s hair gray it would be thought; 
but this young man’s hair was by no 
means gray, and his handsome face was 
cheerfal and good to look upon, and his 
voice as he spoke to his dogs—who sat as 
close as they could to him, and watched 
him with affectionate gratitude as heshared 
his supper with them—was bright and re- 
solute enough. 

Having finished the meal, he filled his 
pipe from a pouch of raw hide—filled it 
carefully, for there was not tobacconist in 
the next street—and stretching himself at 
full length, smoked with the peaceful con- 
tentment of the man who has earned Na- 
ture’s great boon. 

The three dogs coiled themselves near 
him, and the silence seemed to grow more 
intense and profound from the cessation of 
his conversation with them. Presently he 
finished his pipe, and took a thick blanket 
from the rough corner cupboard, wrapped 
it round him, and rolling up his coat for a 
pillow, made himself ready for the recep- 
tion of tired Nature’s sweet restorer—sleep. 
But before he lay down he took a small 
package from the breast pocket of his 
thick cord waistcoat, and looked at it and 
turned it over, as a devotee regards his 
most sacred relic. Then he replaced it in 
the pocket just over his heart, and exten- 
ing his long muscular limbs, went to sleep 
with business-like promptitude. 

The dog followed suit; but presently, 
about half-an-hour later, one of them—the 
sharpest of the three—opened an eye, start- 
led uneasily, and uttered a faint growl. 

The young man was awake in an instant 
—for he too slept, so to speak, with an eye 
and an ear open. 

‘*W hat’s the matter, old girl ?’”’ he asked. 
The dog looked up and wagged her tail 
slowly; then she rose and stood stiff as a 
ramrod, staring at the door and growling. 

Her master got upand listened, and after 
a moment or two heard the thud, thud, 
which the solitary cattle runner quickly 
learns to distinguish. 

“Someone coming, 6h, Betsy ?’’ he said, 
and, as if in response, the other dogs 
growled angrily. 

“Quiet !’”’ he said, and as they crouched 


down with the growl reduced to a whim- 
per, he rose, and revolver in hand, went 
to the door and opened it. 

The night was so clear, the stars so 
bright, that he could see a tremendous dis- 
tance across the plain, and presently he 
saw a horseman riding towards the wood. 

He lit a pipe and sat down beside the 
door, and watched the new comer with 
calm patience, It was evident that the 
horseman had seen the wood, for he rode 
straight to it, and in a few minutes was 
threading the trees. 

At sight of the hut—and he came upon it 
suddenly, round a bend—he pulled up 
short, and his hand went to his belt. The 
dogs rushed out, barking furiously, Prince 
neighed a welcome to his fellow creature, 
and the young man rose and approached 
the traveler. 

“Good evening,’’ he said courteously. 

The man’s hand left hi. belt, and he 
nodded. 


“Good evening. Thank hsaven!’’ and 
he drew a long breath and laughed a pec- 
uliar laugh. ‘ horse must have smelt 
Oats, poor devil, for he brought me atraight 
here. And it’s as well be did, for we were 
both nearly played out.”’ 

He dismounted as he spoke, and hitch- 
ing the bridle to a bush, stretched himself 
like a man stiff and weary. 

“Come in,” said the youce man—he had 
replaced his revolver in his belt. ‘Sit 
down’’—he drew an empty cask to the fire 
—* I'll soon get you some supper.” 

“Thanks,” said thestranger, and he flun 
himself full length beside the fire. “ 
shall wad tegen | grateful, for I haven’t 
seen fi for twenty-four hours.” 

“That's bad,” said the young man. 
“Here, start on this, while I see to your 
horse,” and he handed him atin cf biscuits. 

“Ob, the horse is all right,’ said the 
other carelessly. 

The young fellow said nothing to this, 
but having put the kettle on the fire, went 
= and rubbed down the horse and fed 

m. 


When he re-entered his guest was lying, 
with the pistol in his grasp, dead asleep. 

The young man lit the lantern, and set a 

annikin of tinned meat beside the kettle, 

n doing so he displaced a log, and the 
noise of the falling woke the sleeper. He 
sprang to his feet, and holding his revolver, 
stood us if on the defensive. 

Now, the young man had hung the lan- 
tern on a beam, and the light fell full 
upon their faces; and as they stood and 
looked at each other, upon their counten- 
ances began to dawn an expression of as- 
tonishment which grew into atartied amaze- 
ment. 

For each detected an extraordinary re- 
semblance between them. The shape of 
the face, the teatures, the form and bear- 
ing, were as alikeas if they had been twins. 
I* would bave been difficult to identify 
them apart, 

The young man of the hut was the drat 
to recover from his amazement. 

“You can put your revolver away,’’ he 
said quietly. “I am nota bushranger anx- 
jous lor your purse,”’ 

‘‘Nor I, mate,” said the other with a 
laugh; and both, now that the7 had seen 
the resemblance between face and figure, 
noticed the resemblance in their voices. 
“I beg your pardon; I’ve been traveling 
with my life in my hands; and starting out 
of sleep—— There!’ He broke off, and 
flung the revolver into a corner and held 
out bis band. The other young man took 


‘Supper’s ready,’’ he said quietly. 
“Take my advice and have it first and 
sleep after.’’ 

“Thanks, I can’t express ny gratitude. 
Will you tell me your name?” 

“My name is Harry Richmond,” was the 
reply. 

the other nodded. 

“And mine’s Harold Thane,”’ he said 
lifting the tin tea-can. ‘‘Here’s your health, 
mate !”’ 

Harry Richmond nodded in response. 
He would have responded in words, but 
the lantern and fire light were shining on 
his guest’s face, and its resemblance to bis 
own again struck him dumb. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








A YEAR'S subscription to THk Sarur 
DAY EVENING Post would be ap appro- 
priate and very useful present to a friend, 


WEAK LUNGS AND SENSITIVE THROATS 
are severely tried by the sudden changes 
of temperature occuring during our win- 
ters, and in consequence Asthinatic A flec- 
tions, Inflammation of the Lungs, Pleu- 
risy, Bronchitis, and similar complaints, 
are sure to be more or less prevalent. 
Coughs and Colds, the forerunners of these 
often fatal complaints, and frequently the 
cause of them, should be prudently taken 
in hand on the first symptoms, by resort- 
ing at once to Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, an 
old and well-tried remedy, certain to re- 
move your Cold, and to exert a healing 
and strengthening effort on the Pulmon.- 
ary and Bronchial! organs. 


Scientific and Useful. 





Hor Watser.—Hot water pipes have 
been put into the Pope's apartments in the 
Vatican, as his doctors insist on his being 
kept in an even temperature. 


Pitt TAKING.—A new ‘‘pill taker” is a 
recent invention—not a human being, but a 
sort of spout affixed to a glass or cup, by 
which the pill is safely started on ite Journey 
down the gullet, without that involuntary 
rising of the gorge which some people expert- 
ence. 


SUBMARINE Boats.—A submarine tor- 
pedo boat capable of sinking to any depth 
and traveling under water as quickly as on 
the surface without revealing its presence, 
has been invented by an Australian. The in- 
ventor claims that a full-sized boat could re- 
main under water for three days. 

RuBBER.—A new use for rubber is sug- 
gested by a manufacturer who saw some years 
ago the usual green cloth of the billiard table 
coated on the bottom side with india rubber. 
This was done to prevent the chalk from 
working through the cloth and forming slight 
deposits, resulting in unevenness of the table 
top. 


THe TRLEPHONE.—A little attachment 
has been devised for placing on the receiver 
of a telephone apparatus to relieve the pres- 
sure upon the ear. It consists of an air cush 
ion, nade of hollow, soft rubber, and ts fitted 
over the end of the receiver. A great advan 
tage of this attachment is suid to be that it 
excludes all external sound. Itfsthe idea of 
a Canadian inventor. 


THE BaRoMeETER.—An old sea captain 
hae improvised a unique barometer which he 
believes to be most accurate. It consists of a 
thin strip of white pine with a number of 
cross pieces upon it. Thisis hung on the side 
of the building, and when damp weather ts 
approaching, the barometer bulges outin the 
centre, while in dry weather the centre sinks 
in and the end comes out. The captain claims 
it to be correct, and would not exchange it for 
the most valuable patent weather indicator. 


Farm and arden, 


STABLES. —NStables should be well lighted 
with the windows behind the horse or at his 
side, so that only a subdued light may strike 
his eyes. 





BrerEs.—Candy to feed bees on in winter 
is made, says a writer, by gradually stirring 
six pounds of loaf sugar Into about three 
quarters of a pint of bofling water, and the 
whole kept boiling and constantly stirred to 
prevent burning. 


-Trees should be made to send 
their rootg deep into the soll, in order to 
fortify themselves against drought. This ts 
done by draining the soll and plowing the or 
chard rather deep. This deep plowing should 
be continued every spring until the habit of 
the tree Is established, 


TREES 


Fow.s.—Fowis need exercise, and if 
they havea dry location they should have a 
lot of lenves or cut straw in which to scrateh 
Over feeding is a drawback to egg production, 
anc 80 is roosting on tree limbs, which allow 


exposure to cold rain storins, which brings on 


roup, « (disease that sweeps the whole flock 
uway 


Dous —Every dog kept on a farm should 


be useful for some purpose There are too 
many worthless night prowlers and curs A 
collie can be made to bring up the cows and 
make himeaelf serviceable Any dow known 
to kill sheep should be destroyed at once 


Outaide of thee K penne of keeping worthless 
dogs isthe injury and annoyance they occas 
fon to nelahbors, 


FoppER —Fodder can be as truely 
wasted when putin the stomach as when trod 
den under foot. Unhoused cattle have a con 
tinuous battle for comfort, and all their stuff 
ing of food shows no result, for the reason 
that [tix used wholly in keeping life More 
over they are stunted by their «tay at this un 
thrifty stage, and will never show as good re- 
sulte afterwards 
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ONE AT A TIME. 


I dreamed that Love came knocking 
At your door one Winter night, 

W lille the spectre trees were rocking 
In a bDinst of savage blight, 

“Oh, | perish!" poor Love pleaded; 

* Open the door for Love's dear sake,” 

Kut although you heard and heeded, 
Still no answer would you make. 

Then I dreamed that Love o’erruled you; 
For in tenderest voice he cried, 

Nay dear lady, I aadly fooled you, 
Since [am not Love, but Pride,” 

And straightway open your portals 
With a merry, welcome nod, 

To that willest of Immortals, 
To that masquerading god. 

Ah, you ope'd your portals lightly, 
Not for Love's, but for Pride's dear sake, 

Yot, oh! lady, if 1 dreamed rightly, 
Love soon taught you your mistake. 


A LIFE REDEEMED 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 








“LADYBIRD'S PENI- 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

WEEK later Lyra stood at the cot- 

tage gate, an open letter was in her 

hand, but her eye: were fixed on the 
aqguare tower of Yarnstaple church, and 
she was thinking of the dead father who 
lay at rest in bis quiet grave. Even if she 
could have recalled hii to life she would 
not have done so, for she had come to 
know that her loss was tiis gain. He, at 
any rate, had been spared the knowledge 
that his child was married to a villain; for 
in that one moment wnen Chandos had 
sbrunk from ber searching gaze she had 
read bis miserable soul as plainly as if it 
had been an open book. 

She had her outdoor things on, anda 
small portmanteau was at her feet. Black 
makes even stout people look somewhat 
thin, and in ber piain black frock of 
merino and simple bonnet Lyra iooked 
almost ethereal. 

A man, a stranger—in fact, a man in 
posnession—lounged at the cottage door 
smoking a short clay, and presently Grif- 
fith, with a growl, pushed past him and 
came limping down the path. 

Lyra turned to him witb a sad smile, 

“It ie nearly time, Griffith,” she said. 

“Yea,” he said, his gnarled face work- 
ing with suppressed emotion; ‘it’s nearly 
time if you’ve made up your mind and 
nothing I can say will alter it.”’ 

Lyra shook her head and laid her hand 
on his bent shoulder. 

“No, Griffith,” she said, in a low but 
quite steady voice; ‘nothing. My mind 
is made up, and nothing can alter it. I’m 
afraid you think me very ungrateful, (rif- 
fith,’’ and she sighed. 

“*No,”’ he said, with a catch in his voice, 
“not ungrateful, but stubborn—stubborn, 
Mias Lyra. Why should you go out into 
the worid while I'm left to work for you? 
Uve enough money saved to buy new 
furniture; I can earn enough to keep us 
two—” 

Lyra shook her head with a gentleness 
which was more convincing than any fer. 
vent refusal. 

He looked up at her with 
scrutiny. 

‘Sometimes, since I heard of this whim 
of yours—for it is a whim, Miss Lyra— 
I've thought that there was some other 
reason for your going. I’ve wondered if 
that fellow, Mr. Burle, had anything to do 


mournfal 


I've asked myself if you was 
” 


with it. 
afeard of him—— 

Lyra turned her head away and shud- 
dered slightly: 

“I am not afraid of Mr. Barle, Griffith.” 

He gnawed at his thambnal!l, eyeing her 
sadly, anxiously. 

“There’s something between you and 
him that I can’t make out, Miss Lyra,’”’ he 
said. ‘What had happened that you and 
he should be quarreling that day the mas- 
ter died ?”’ His voice dropped. ‘You've 
never told me, and I’m not quick enough 
to guess, Won't you tell me—Griffith— 
Miss Lyra, dear ?’’ 

She looked straight before her fora mo- 
ment; then she turned her sad eyes upon 
hium. 

“No, Griffith, I cannot tell you. You 
promised not to ask me—you remember. 
I cannot tell you or anyone. He—he has 
gone; he will not come back.’’ 

Griffith uttered a savage snarl, 

“If ne only would!” he said between 
his teeth. ‘Miss Lyra, | mistrusted him 
from the first. He was like one of those 
brown adders you see in the sand-billa, I 
wish he'd broken his neck that day he fell 
from the cliff.” 

Lyra sighed. 

‘Don't let us talked of him for the few 
minutes we have to spare together. You 
mean to stay here, Griffith ?’”’ 

“Yes,’’ he said doggedly; “I shall stay 
here, Miss Lyra. The rent isn’t more than 
a laborer’s cottage, and I can earn it. I’ve 
grown fond of the place, but that isn’t all. 
I feel that some day you may—weil, you 
may want to come back.” He looked at 
her eagerly, and Lyra, feeling the glance, 
suppressed a shudder. “And if you do, 
why here I shall be, and here will bea 
shelter for you. Yes, Miss Lyra, dear, I 
shall stay here. I’ve had work promised, 
and I can buy a bit of furniture. But all 
that’s nothing. What becomes of me 
doesn’t matter; it’s you—you, my dear 
mistress,’’ His voice broke, and he turned 
away. 

Lyra forced a smile. 

“Why, Griffith,” she said cheerfully, ‘I 
shall be all right. I am a very fortunate 
young person. You told me, when I an- 
swered the advertisement, that there were 
hundreds—thousands—wanting the situa- 
tion, and that I should have no chance; 
but you see I have got it!” 

Griffith grunted discontentedly. 

“Situation! The word galls me. You, 
a Chester, going out into a situation !”’ 

Lyra laughed. It was only a shadow 
and resemblance of her old laugh. 

“Why not?” she said. ‘‘No one who is 
poor ought to be too proud to earn their 
own living; and somehow, Griffith, I think 
I shall be happy and contented; this lady 
writes so frankly and kindly.” She 
gianced at the open letter in her hand. 
“And there is so very little for me to do; 
and that is fortunate, for there is so little I 
could do.”’ She sighed. “All the other 
people who advertised wanted me to know 
French and German and mathematics, and 
I don’t know what else. But Mrs. Leslie 
says that I shall only be required to read 
aloud and answer letters. Ob, I am very 
lucky, if you would only believe it, Grif. 
fith !’’ 

“Lucky!’’ he snarled. ‘You, who area 
lady, having to read aloud and answer 
letters !"’ 

She let her hand fall on bis shoulder 
again, and said soothingly, “I might have 
had to do worse and harder work, Griffith. 
I might have had to teach a lot of children 
things I didn’t know myself!’’ She 
laughed. ‘That would have been very 
bad. But | am used to reading aloud. 
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You remember how! used to read to— 
to—” her voice broke—‘‘my father; and I 
can carry on a correspondence.” 

He shook his head and growled. 

“If you'd only say the word you could 
stop on here at the cottage——”’ 

“And be a burden to you,” finished 
Lyra. “No, no, Griffith, I could not do 
that But I am glad you are going to 
stay——”’ 

“And you promise, if anything bappens 
—if you don’t like this place,” he stum- 
bled over the word as if it were a nauseous 
draught, “that you'll come back, any 
time, without notice. I shall be here, 
giad and welcome you.” 

“Yes, yes,” she said. ‘But isn’t it time 
we started, Griffith? Waita moment for 
me.’’ 

She went into the house, and passed 
through the untidy rooms, in which the 
furniture was already marked with the 
odious labels, ‘Lot’ so-and-so, and up to 
her father’s room. 

She knelt beside the bed for a few mo- 
ments, then went out again, the man in 
possession staring at her in a wooden, un- 
sympathetic fashion. 

Griffith stood at the gate with the port- 
manteau on his shoulder, and almost in 
silence they walked along the river-side to 
the station. 

There a surprise awaited Lyra, for on 
the platform was Mary, who had been 
dismiseed with a month’s wages in lieu of 
notice. 

The tears were in her eyes as Lyra ap- 
proached, and the honest, tender-hearted 
girl threw her arms round Lyra’s neck 
and gulped out her farewell. 

“If I could only go with you, Miss 
Lyra, dear!’’ she sobbed. ‘You was al- 
ways so kind and good to me!”’ 

Griffith would have shouldered her 
away jealously, but Lyra retained the 
girl’s band until the train was on the 
point of starting. 

However, Griffith had the last word. 

‘‘Remem ber, Miss Lyra,’’ he said, ‘‘there’s 
a home for you at the mill-cottage when- 
ever you want it, and—and you’!l write to 
me?” 

Lyra’s eyes were blinded with tears— 
the first she had shed since her father's 
death—as the train puffed out of Yarn- 
staple station, and she cried quietly and 
silently in her corner for the greater part 
of the journey. 

The West of England express is a good 
train, and at a little after five it steamed 
into Waterloo. 

Lyra got out, and was making her way 
through the crowd when a footman iu 
rich but subdued livery approached her 
and touched his hat. 

“Miss Chester ?’’ he said. 

“Yes,’’ said Lyra. ‘“‘I am Miss Chester.”’ 

“This carriage is waiting if you will fol- 
low mé, miss, please. I will see to your 
luggage.’’ 

“There is no luggage but this,’ said 
Lyra, at which he tried not to look sur- 
prised. 

She followed him toa landau, drawn by 
a pair of magnificent horses, and the foot- 
man opened the door for her, and shut her 
in with grave respect. 

The carriage made its way over Water- 
loo Bridge, and through the crowded 
Strand to the Westend, and stopped at a 
big house in Carden-sqaare. Lyra, like 
most persons, had read a great deal about 
London, but never in her dreams had she 
been able to imagine anything like the 
reality. The endless rows of houses, the 
handsome, richly-dressed shops, the in- 
terminable line of vehicles, the throngs of 
human beings of all ranks in life crowd- 
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ing the pavements, amazed and bewild- 
ered her. 

Suddenly to find herself in a quiet 
square, and in the large and richly-ap- 
pointed hall of this huge palace, was like 
an unsuspected shock—the falling over a 
cataract into the still depths beneath. 

The footman ushered her upstairs into 
what she thought at first must be the 
drawing-room, so richly was it decorated 
and furnished, but which, as she learnt af- 
terwards, was only a boudoir. 

She sank, with a feeling of strangeness 
and solitude, into one of the softly padded 
seats, and waited an interminable time, as 
it seemed to her. Then the door opened, 
and a lady entered the room. 

She was a middle-aged lady, with a very 
pleasant countenance, which wore an apolo- 
getic smile as she came forward with ex- 
tended band. 

“Oh, Miss Chester!’ she said, ‘I am so 
sorry to have kept you waiting.”’ 

After much consideration and painful 
self-questioning Lyra had decided to re- 
tain her maiden name, 

Lyra rose, and murmured something 
inaudibly, and the lady scanned her face 
with gentle and kindly interest. 

“Of course you know who I am?’’ she 
said. “Iam the Mrs. Leslie with whom 
you have been corresponding.”’ 

‘*Yeos,’”’ said Lyra. 

At the sound of her voice a faint look of 
satisfaction shone in Mrs, Leslie’s eyes, 
and she drew a litte breath of relief. 

“JT am afraid you have had a long and 
wearisome journey,” she said. ‘Will 
you go to your room and take off your 
things? it is only on the next floor. Come, 
I’ll show it to you; and then we will have 
some tea.”’ 

She led Lyra to what was really one of 
the small rooms in the large house, but 
one that looked to the tiny cottage, a 
spacious apartment most richly furnished. 

“Ring the bell tor anything you want; 
my maid will wait upon you. You are 
sure you can find your way down ?” 

Lyra took off her hat and jacket and en- 
joyed a good wash, then went down to the 
boudoir. The rosetinted blinds were 
drawn to exclude the fierce rays of the 
evening sun, anda dainty tea-service was 
on one of the marqueterie tables, with 
Mrs. Leslie reclining in an easy-chair be- 
fore it. 

“How quick you have been!’’ she said, 
giving Lyra one of those swift glances of 
approval of which only women are capa- 
ble. 

‘(Have I been so quick?” said Lyra in- 
genuously. ‘I thought I had been a long 
while.”’ 

Mra. Leslie laughed. 

‘Why, my dear Miss Chester, most girls 
take at least half an hour to get their hats 
and cloaks off, and you have not been ten 
minutes, It is easy to that you have 
lived in thecountry.”’ 

‘“‘Yes,’’ said Lyra, ‘I have lived in the 
country all my life. I have never seen 
London until to-day.”’ 

Mrs. Leslie smiled, surprised. 

“Really? But you must not think you 
have seen it even now,’ she said, “for you 
have not seen the best of it; nearly the 
worst, indeed. Do you think you sball 
like it? Butdon’t be alarmed; I may as 
well tell you, before you answer the qués- 
tion, that we do not live in London for 
very long, and that we are just on the 
point of leaving it. We go to Castle 
Towers the day after to-morrow.”’ 

“To Castle Towers?” said Lyra vaguely. 

Mrs. Leslie nodded, then paused in the 
act of filling Lyra’s cup. 

“How stupid of me!’ she said. ‘I 


haven’t explained the real facts of the case. 
I suppose you think that I am—well, your 
employer ?”’ 

Lyra colored faintly. 

‘*]_- yes—I thought so,’’ she said. ‘You 
are Miss Leslie?” 

“Oh, yes,”” said the lady. ‘But I am 
only a servant like yourself—if you don't 
mind the word; I don’t.” 

“Nor I,” said Lyra, but rather wonder- 
ingly. 

Mrs. Leslie laughed approvingly. 

“It is an honorable term enough,’’ she 
said. ‘We are all servants of someone. 
Why, even the Prince of Wales is not too 
proud to wear as his motto the ‘Ich Dien— 
I serve,’”’ 

Lyra smiled. 

“IT am not proud,” she said. 

Mrs. Leslie glanced at the pale, beautiful 
face rather doubtfully. 

“T am giad of that. But I think you are. 
You have proud eyebrows. We are all 
proud, really; only we all deny it most 
eagerly. But you are wondering who 
your—shall I say —employer is. She isa 
lady of much greater importance than | 
am. Have you ever heard of Lady Huain- 
ault ?”’ 

“No,” she said; “but that goes for noth- 
ing. I have heard of no one, All my life 
I have lived in a country place far away 
from everywhere, and I know, have heard 
of, no one.”’ 

Mrs. Leslie looked at her thoughtfully. 

“T was going to say ‘poor child,’ but I 
will alter it to ‘fortunate,’’’ she said, with 
a smile and a sigh. “I envy your quiet 
life; I am sure it must have been a happy 
——” She paused as Lyra winced. ‘Oh, 
I beg your pardon, my dear,’ said the 
gentie hearted woman. “I did not know 
—l forgot-——”’ and she glanced at the black 
dress, 

Lyra fought with her tears, and mas- 
tered them. 

“IT have been very happy till lately,’’ she 
said simply. ‘‘Until I—I lost my father—”’ 

‘Poor girl!’ murmured Mrs, Leslie. ‘I 
understand. Forgive me. 1 know what 
that means; 1 am not too old to remember 
my own loss, I, too, was left alone in the 
world.”’ She paused. ‘But I have sut- 
fered more even than you, my dear, for | 
lost a dearly-loved husband.” 

Lyra’s face went white for a moment. 
Fortunately, Mrs. Leslie’s eyes were cast 
down, and she did not notice the spasin of 
terror that passed across the beautiful face, 

“But about our ‘mistress,’”’ and she 
laughed. “The lady to whom you have 
engaged yourself is Lady Hainault, the 
late Lord Hainault’s daughter and heiress, 
I am an old friend of hers, as well as her 
servant, and until now have acted as her 
companion and amanuensis—that is, read- 
ing and writing machine. How fond we 
all are of long words, especially when we 
think they conceal something derogatory 
to our dignity; but my eyes have gruwn 
rather weak of late—or I fancy they have, 
which is quite the same thing—and Lady 
Hainault, instead of getting rid of ine, 
and exchanging me for a more serviceable 
person, chooses to consider me indispensa- 
ble, and engages someone to help me, 
There it is in a nutshell. Your duties 
will consist in reading aloud whenever you 
are required—and you will be required to 
do so very often, and to read most abormin- 
ably dry stuff, too, my poor child—and 
you will have to write Lady Hainault’s 
business letters.”’ 

‘‘Business lettters !’’ said Lyra with faint 
surprise. Going by her knowledge of 
titled ladies—knowledge derived froin 
three volume novels—she thought that 
they did no business whatever. 


Mrs, Leslie laughed, 

“Oh, yes. Lady Hainault does an im- 
mense amount of business,’ she said. “I 
don’t mean that she keeps a bonnet shop 
and millinery establishment like some of 
the ladies of the nobility.” 

“Do they do that? Keepa shop?” said 
Lyra with surprise, 

“Ob, dear, yes,’’ replied Mrs. Leslie 
coolly. “A number of them, and very 
good businesses they have.”’ She men- 
tioned several titled dames. ‘Poor things, 
they have lost their fortunes, what with 
bad speculations, defaulting trustees, and 
the drop in the value of land, and they are 
obliged to do something. Dig they can- 
not, to beg they are ashamed, and so they 
took to bonnet building. But Lady Hain- 
ault hasn’t come to that yet. All ber bual- 
ness is of a philanthropic kind. She is a 
great social reformer; wants to make the 
working man give up drinking beer and 
beating his wife, and tries to persuade the 
wife to keep her bome clean, learn cook- 
ing, and wash the children.”’ 

“And does she succeed?” asked Lyra, 
greatly interested. 

Mra, Leslie shrugged her shoulders, 

“Well, partly. At Castle Towers the 
people are supernaturally good. But then 
they all pay less than their proper rent, 
and are molly coddled like children in 
arms. Here in London--” Mrs, Lealie 
laughed—‘'Well, that’s a different mat- 
ter.’’ 

“And is Lord Hainault as philanthro- 
pic?” asked Lyra after a pause, 

“Lord Hainault is dead,’”’ 

“She is a widow then?” said Lyra. 

Mrs. Leslie stared at her, then laughed 
rather ruefully. 

“Ob, I see; you meant her husband. 
I’m sorry to say Lady Hainault isn’t mar- 
ried. I wish she were. She would find 
plenty to do in reforming her husband; 
and it wouldn’t be so disappointing per- 
haps,’’ she added naively. “But you must 
not jump to the conclusion from what I 
have said that Lady Hainault is—we'l, a 
foolish and credulous person, She isrealiy 
very bright and clever, and very loveable, 
The only fault with her is, as I have told 
—"’ she stopped—“told a friend of hers, 
that she is too good.”’ 

Lyra smiled, 

“J did not think anyone could be too 
good,’’ she said. 

“No? Wait until you know Lady Hain- 
ault, my dear. You will see her to-mor- 
row, that is if you are not too tired to 
travel.’ 

“To morrow—not tonight? Oh, 1 shall 
not be too tired. | am very strong.” 

Mra. Loeaiie looked at her. 

“You do not look too strong, my dear,” 
she said gently. “But we will try and 
plant some rose# in those lily cheeks of 
yours when we get into the country. Yes, 
we will go to-morrow. Did you think 
Lady Hainault was here? How stupid of 
me not to tell you she is at Castle Towers! 
She only comes up occasionally, though 
this, the town house, is kept going till 
quite the end of the season,” 

Lyra looked round. 

“Tady Hainault must be very rich,’ she 
said more to herself than to Mra, Lasiie.’’ 

“She is,’’ assented that lady. ‘*More’s 
the pity. And now, my dear, you shall go 


and lie down till dinner time. We will 
dine here instead of in the great room 
downstairs, and to-morrow we will go to 


Castio Towers that is, if you are well 
enough,”’ 

That night Lyra lay awake till the great 
London clocks boomed the small hours, 
wondering if she were herself, and if the 
great house and the new life she had 6n- 
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tered upon were not «a dream instead of 
reality. 

After breakfast—a luxurious breakfast 
served inthe boudoir—the carriage came 
round and the two ladies started, 

The footinan engaged a first-class com- 
partment for them, purchased a bundle of 
magazines, pulled down the blinds and 
carefully arranged the small bags and 
wraps; and touched his bat in response to 
Mra, Leslie's “Thank you, James.’’ The 
guard came up and also touched bis cap, 
and, in respectful, deferential tones, asked 
it they were comfortable and had all they 
wanted, It was diflicult to Lyra to realize 
that only yesterday she had come up to 
the same station in a third-class carriage, 
seated between a farmer who ate sand- 


wicbes noisily and a girl who sucked 
Oran goa, 
Mra. Leslie in a hundred little ways 


showed the kindness of her disposition, 
and insisted upon Lyra’s lying down fora 
greater part of the journey. 

“You looked tired, my dear,’ sbe said, 
‘and no wonder. Now just do as / tell 
you. And you must try and drink alittle 
of this wine. You don’t like it?) I know; 
most girls don't; but you musttry all the 
kaine, ‘Take il as medicine, Why, if you 
arrive at Castie Towers looking fagged and 
worn out, Lady Hainault would never 
forgive ne, You have no idea how kind 
she is.”’ 

“She cannot be kinder than you,’’ said 
Lyra with moist eyes. 

And as she lay back and closed them she 
was conscious Of a guilty pang of seli-re- 
proach, What would this warm-hearted 
woman say or think if she knew the truth 
~--knew that the girl whom she was treat- 
ing as a child was deceiving her; was not 
Miss Chester, but a wiarried woman ? 

When they reached their destination a 
© rriage and pair as handsome as those 
« bich had awtited her at Waterloo stood 
alt the station; a footman wasin attendance 
and treated them with the profound re- 
aspect which bis fellow in London had ac- 
corded them; and they drove through the 
country lanes tc Castle Towers, 

Lyra bad never seen # nobleman’s man- 
gion betore, and she gazed with frank 
amazement and admiration at the great 
house with its wide stretching terrace and 
flower-spangled lawns. 

“How beautiful it is!’ she said almost 
unconsciously, 

Mrs. Leslie smiled, 

“Jan’tit? Tim glad tobear you say that, 
for 1 am almost as fond and proud of it as 
if it were my own; whereas Lady Hainault 
doesn't value ita pin’s point-—in fact she 
thinks, I believe, that it's almost wicked to 
own it while there are so many poor peo- 
pie living in hovels. This ts the avenue, 
planied by Richard Earl of Hainault in 
143, This property was not entaiie! end 
Lord Hajnauilt, the earl, left it to his 
daughter. Butif you think the exterior 
beautiful 1 don't know what you will say 
to the interior. We-—" she laughed—“you 
eee | talk as if | were part owner- wehave 
some of the finest and oldest oak-carving 
in England,’’ 

The carriage stopped at the 
trance, a footman helped trem to alight, 
aud they entered the hall, A stoall and 
girlish figure came outot oueof the rooms, 
apd a sett, voice ex- 
claimed, as the Owner kissed Mrs. Leslie— 


wrand en- 


sweet, bul grave 

“You bave got back then, dear?” Then 
ashe turned to Lyra, who stood, rather pale 
and timid, a Jittie apart. “How do you 
do, Miss Chester? | hope you are not 
tired,’ and she beld eut her hand. 

“Of CouTee she iv tired,’ kaid Mrs. Leslie 
with a bind!) smile. “She lias spent the 


last two days in the horrid trains, my dear 
Theodosia.” 

At the sound of the name Lyra started 
and the faint flush which had risen to ber 
face faded away and left it pale again. 

Theodosia! The name brought back the 
remembrance ot Lord Dane with the sud- 
denness and keenness of a knife thrust. 

Lady Theodosia looked at her with grave 
but gentle alarin, 

“I can see that you are tired,’’ she said 
in her low, sweet voice, 

Lyra tried to speak, but no words would 
come. The great ball, the two gracious 
ladies had faded from her sight, she saw 
only the rushing stream up the valley and 
the tall stalwart figure of Lord Dane. 

Lady Theodosia signed to a waid stand- 
ing under the gallery. 

“Take Miss Chester to her room,’’ she 
said; then as Lyra, with bent head and 
still dazed eyes followed the girl, Lady 
Theodosia said: “What a lovely girl, 
Fanny; but how frail and fragile she 100ks!”’ 

‘Yes, poor child!’ said Mrs, Leslie; 
‘“‘her beauty startled you. I Gon’t think I 
ever saw a lovelier face, and she is grace 
itself, isn’t she? I think I have secured a 
treasure for you; but we must be very 
eareful of her. The poor child has just 
lost her father—only a week ago. Think 
of it!” 

“Ob, dear !’? murmured Lady Theodosia 
com passionately. 

“And I fancy there was trouble—money 
trouble—before that, though she has said 
nothing. Indeed, she is very reserved and 
reticent, like all who have suffered. I 
don't think, from what I can glean, that 
she has a friend in the world.”’ 

“She will have two now,’’ said Lady 
Theodosia simply. 

“That's like you, dear,’’ said Mrs, Leslie, 
kissing her. “I think you wil: get very 
fond of ber, I bave tak6én to her tremen- 
dously already, though there is nothing 
brilliant about her, thank heaven. It is 
wonderful how inuocent of the world she 
is; she had never seén London till yester- 
day. In fact, she is just an unsophisticated, 
unaffected child, with the sorrowful heart 
of a woman,”’ 

“A woman with a history?’ said Lady 
Theodosia. 

“I—I don’t know; no, I don’t think so, 
How should she have ‘a history’? She is 
too young. No; 1 think her only trouble 
is the death of her father and her terrible 
loneliness.” 

“At any rate, she shall be lonely no 
longer,” said Lady Theodosia very quietly. 
The footman brought the tea into the 
drawing room where they were standing. 
Lady Theodosia filled a cup and left the 
room with it, saying over her shoulder: 
“You cap pour out your own, dear.”’ 

The maid had offered to‘help Lyra re- 
move ber things and unpack her portman- 
teau, but Lyra had gently declined, and 
left alone, had gone to the window and 
looked out dreamily, thinking of the name 
she had heard—Theodosia. 

A knock came to the door, and she 
opened it, to find Lady Hainault standing 
there with the cup of tea in ber hand. 

“May I come in?’ she said, as if she 
were the bewly-engsged companion and 
Lyra the mistress, 

Lyra opened the door wide and Lady 
Theodosia entered, 

“T bave brought you a cup of tea,’’ she 
said, lifting her clear brown eyes almost 
timidly to Lyra’s large sad orbs. “Will 
you let mé stay while you drink it? ] 
know what it is to arrive in a #trange 
house and feel lonely. Let me help you 
to take your batotf, Why, how tali you 


are!’ 
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Lyra looked at her, and as she looked 
the tears welled into her eyes and fell on 
Lady Theodosia’s sleeve. 

Lady Theodosia took no notice even 
when a sob escaped Lyra’s lips. 

‘Drink your tea. I wonder why a hat 
always makes one’s head ache? There 
now!’ She smoothed Lyra’s beautiful 
hair from her forehead and gently forced 
her on « chair, “Sit down and finish the 
cup. I will fetch you another, if you like.’’ 

Lyra tried to drink the tea. “Ob, no, 
no!’ sbe said. Then she broke down and 
hid her face in her hands, The outburst 
lasted only fora moment and relieved her 
overstrained nerves; and presently she 
looked up at Lady Theodosia with a world 
of se} f-reproach. 

‘“‘I—] am ashamed !”’ she faltered. 

“Ashamed of being tired!’ said Lady 
Theodosia with asmile. ‘Then weshould 
all be very often ashamed of ourselves, 
I know exactly how you feel, and I ven- 
tured to come up to you because I knew. 
Bat I will go now, and you must rest, 
You need not come down to dinner unless 
you like.”’ 

“Thank you, my lady,” said Lyra, 

Lady Theodosia made a little grimace. 

“Ob, please, no,’’ she said; “Call me 
Lady Theodosia. What is the matter?’ 
she asked, for Lyra’s face bad paled again 
suddenly. ‘1 want you to understand at 
once—it is always best, is it not ?—that it 
desire that we should be friends, You have 
come to help Mrs, Leslie, who is my dear- 
est friend. Will you tell me your name— 
I wean your Christian name?” 

‘Lyra?’ said Lyrain alow voice, Her 
heart was throbbing under this unex pected 
kindness, 

‘‘Lyra?’’ repeated Lady Theodosia. ‘It 
is a musical name in two senses of the 
word. I wish mine were as pretty; not 
that one should be discontented,” she 
added, with a touch of her natural gravity. 
‘Well, you shall stay upstairs to dinner, 
but you must come down afterwards, for I 
think it will be better for you than remain 
ing Lere all alone; you would feel solitary 
and negiected.”’ 

“You are very kind,’’ was all Lyracould 
say. 

Lady Theodosia smiled up at her as she 

rose. 
“You are very tall,’’ she said again, and 
added mentally, ‘very graceful. You 
must make haste and get strong again. 
You have been ill, have you not?” 

‘‘N—o,”’ said Lyra. ‘Yes, 1 think so,’ 

Lady Theodosia understood. 

“We must teach you to forget your trou- 
ble,’’’ she said in a low voice. “Good-bye; 
I will send for you after dinner; we shall 
be quite alone. If there is anything you 
want, ring that bell by the bookcase—it 
communicates with my maid’s room, and 
she will answer it.”’ 

Mrs, Leslie was still in the drawing- 
room when Lady Theodosia returned, 

“Well ?”’ she said. 

Lady Theodosia was silent a moment. 

‘| am not surprised at your ‘taking to 
her,’ as you Call it,’’ she said thoughtfully; 
“she bas fascinated me, It is absurd, of 
coursé,’’ sue added quickly; ‘‘one should 
guard against such sudden prepossessions 
and prejudices, | know; but—well, one 
cannot always help them. I suppose it is 
her beanty and that mournful lock in her 
eyes. What color are they ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Leslie, with a 
laugh. “If you wereamantI should say 
you had fallen in love with Lyra Chester, 
Theo,” 

Lady Theodosia echoed the laugh; then 
she said gravely— 

“He would be a very insensible man 
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who would not fall in love with her.” 

Lyra changed her black serge traveling 
dress for one of soft cashmere which she 
bad provided for evening wear, and shortly 
after she had done so the maid appeared 
with a dainty dinner on an antique si'ver 
salver which a footman bad carried to the 
door for her, There was a glass of bur. 
gundy amongst the other things, and the 
maid eaid, as she put it beside the plate— 

“Her ladyship says you are to be sure 
and drink the wine; you are to take it as 
meédicine, miss. You will ring for any- 
thing else you want, miss.’’ 

She put Lyra’s things in the wardrobe, 
and “tidied up’’ the room with deft noise- 
leasness before leaving, and Lyra felt that 
the kindly spirit of the mistress had im- 
parted itself to the servants, 

She tried to eat the dinsver, and drank 
half the wine, then went io the window 
and looked at the sunset which was throw 
ing red gleams over the ancient park and 
broad meadows, ber heart almost aching 
with its sense of the kindness of these 
new friends Providence had raised up for 
her. 

Then she made a tour of the room, view- 
ing the luxurious furniture and appoint- 
ments with a kind of wonder. Like most 
of the guest chambers in Castle Towers, 
this they had given her was furnished half 
as a bedroom and half as a sitting-room. 
There was a dainty little writing-desk, a 
well-stocked bookcase of rosewood, a great 
bow! of flowers, easy chairs, and a couch 
—a combination of comfort and luxury 
common enough in the houses of the rich, 
but sirange and wonderful in Lyra’s eyes. 

While she was looking over the titles of 
the books the maid knocked. 

‘Her ladyship says that if you are quite 
rested, will you come down? I am to 
show you the way, miss.’’ 

“I am quite ready,’’ said Lyra; and she 
followed the girl down the great stairs 
and cross the hall into the drawing room. 

Mra, Leslie was seated by the window, 
and Lady Theodosia, whuv was at the 
piano playing softly, motioned Lyratoa 
chair near her. 

‘Are you fond of music?’ sbe asked, 
continuing to play. “Butl am sure you 
are. Do you sing?” 

Lyra hesitated, zod Lady Theodosia 
went on with a laugh— 

‘Everybody says ‘No’ to that as a matter 
of course.”’ 

‘“T have had no lessons; I’m afraid I 
don’t sing,’”’ said Lyra. ‘Bat I will try if 
you wish.” 

‘Not to-night, certainly,’’ she said, with 
asmile. ‘You are too tired. I will sing 
to you instead.’’ 

“Will you have the lights?’ asked Mrs. 
Leslie. 

Instinctively Lyra rose to ring the bell, 
but Lady Theodosia stretched out a hand, 
and kept her in her seat, 

‘‘No, dear. Itis pleasantin the gloam- 
ing, and I know the song. We will have 
lights when the tea comes in.”’ 

She began to sing ‘‘The Star of Bethle- 
hem” in a sweet, though not powerful 
voice, and Lyra leant back with half- 
closed eyes, and listened with a grateful 
senee of rest and peace, 

Lady Theodosia paused after the first 
part. 

‘You like it ?”’ she said. 

“Yes,” said Lyra. 

“It is a great favorite of mine, but it 
wants a man’s voice.”’ 

‘‘It wants Dane’s,’”’ said Mrs. Leslie, with 
a half laugh, and so quietly that Lyra did 
not hear her. 

Lady Theodosia blusbed slightly and 
frowned a little, then went on with the 


Bong. Suddenly she stopped and looked 
round. 

‘*W ho is that ?’”’ she asked. 

Mrs. Leslie looked up listeningly. 

“Weill, I thought | heard a man’s voice,” 
she said. 

As she spoke the door opened, and a 
footman announced— 

‘Lord Armitage,”’ 

Lyra, looking like one in a dream, saw a 
tall figure in evening dress enter the room 
and beard a voice—his voice—say— 

‘‘Halloa, Dosie! I thought you eschewed 
the ways of darkness, Where are you, 
and which are you?” And he looked 
round the dim room with a laugh. 

Lady Theodosia rose, and glided towards 
hin. 

“Is that you, Dane? Why did you not 
come to dinner ?’’ 

‘Yes, why didn’t you? We had lobster 
cutlets,” remarked Mrs. Leslie. 

“Really!” he said. ‘‘Perhbaps there are 
some left.’’ 

Was she asleep and dreaming? It was 
his vuice, and yet—yet there was a differ- 
ence, The words were light enough, but 
the light-hearted ring in the tone was ab- 
sent. Oh, surely she must be dreaming! 
As she gazed at him, her lips apart, hor 
heart seemed breaking with its wild throb. 
bing, the room spun round with her. 

He came towards her, walking by Lady 
Theodosia’s side, and presently he saw 
her. 

He stopped short. 

‘*W hy—who is this ?’”’ he said, in a iow 
voice of faint surprise. 

Lyra rose unsteadily, and grasped the 
back of the chair. 

“It is Miss Chester,’ said Lady Theo- 
dosia, in her even voice. ‘Miss Chester, 
this is Lord Dane Armitage.” 

Dane started, then took a step forward. 

“Merciful beaven!” broke frow his lips. 

Then, as she staggered, he caught her in 
bis arms. 

Mrs, Leslie hurried }orward at his wild 
exclamation. 

“Oh, poor child! poor child! she has 
fainted !”’ she said. ‘Give her to me, Dane, 
Help me with her to the sofa, Theo.” 

He held her for a moment, gazing wildly 
at the white, lovely face lying against his 
breast, then raised his eyes to the other 
women with a savage refusal. 

‘Leave her to me,’”’ be said hoarsely; 
then he mastered himself, and carrying 
her to the sofa, laid her down. 

There was not light enough to see his 
fece, or it would have told its story—to 
Mrs. Leslie, at any rate 

‘Poor girl!” she said. “Ring for the 
lights, Lord Dane, please. And I think 
you had better go and have acigar in the 
library.” 

He did as he was told, and went out like 
a man walking in his sleep, 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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At Home and Abroad. 


Blood hounds for thief-catching are used 
with much success and spectacular effect 
in several Southern and Western States, 
and sets of animals are permanently added 
to the Sheriff’s outfit in seme counties of 
Kentucky and Missouri. A pair of bounds 
in Hardin county, Ky., were set on the 
trail of a thief one afiernoon recently, 
and, after following it five miles, ran into 
a house, upstairs and intoa bed in which 
the thief, his wife and two children were 
asleep. —_— 

Queer decorations are often seen on 
graves in cemeteries. In one of the older 
burial grounds of Brooklyn there are faded 
photograpbs and even ambro-ty pes of the 
dead, flowers made of paper, cloth and tin, 





toys in glass cases that the dead children 
used to play with, borders and designs in 
knobs and seaworn pebbles. One small 
grave had atone timea little house over 
it containing a torn doll and a pair of 
baby’s shoes, Another has a metal up- 
right, terminating in a hook, froin which 
is suspended a wire basket filled with sea- 
shells. — 

The Earl of Aberdeen, Viceroy and Gov- 
érnor-General of Canada, is liable at any 
moment to be ousted from his seat in the 
House of Lords, and deprived of ~~ 
age and estate, by the reappearance of his 
elder brother, who vanished in a mort 
Inveterious fashion years ago, during a 
voyage from New York to Brazil, from a 
vessel where he was serving as a sailor be- 
fore the mast. Nothwithstanding all ef- 
forta, no trace of hit has ever been ob- 
tained, nor is there any certainty of his 
death, cae 

A lunar cycle is nineteen years; and if 
the moon have the same pull in aerial as 
in ocean tides, as many persons believe, it 
may be inferred that the present winter, 
like that of 187576, will be mild and 
muggy. Attempts to establish periodi- 
city in winters, whether on a lunar cycle, 
sunspot or other basis, have thus far 
yielded too meagre results to serve as 
starting points for a prognostic system; 
but it will be at least interesting, as a mat- 
ter « f curiosity, to note whether the moon's 
supposed Sway Upon Our atimoosphere shall 
produce results this year similar to those 
of nineteen years ago. 

, oman 

A representative of an American mer- 
cantile agency who has been making a 
tour of Germany reports that the uncer- 
tainties of tariff legisiation had suspended 
the effects of the World’s Fair at Chicago, 
but that they are now becoming apparent, 
and will be sure to manifest themeel ves in 
greatly increased e« ports of furniture, car 
riage, plated good, etc. As this is the out 
look in a country wh:ch has # grievancein 
its sugar interests, it warranted still more 
hopeful expectations as to other lands 
which see in the new tariff only an invita 
tion to closer relations between the United 
States “and the rest of mankind,” 

An odd kind of settlement of an election 
deadiock has been made by the twocandl. 
dates for Sher.ft of Wolfe county, Ky. 
Both candidates received the same number 
of votes, and the most careful recount and 
inspection of the ballots failed to alter the 
result, The candidates wouldn't agree to 
another contest, and, as they were close 
friends, neither would accept the offica at 
the hands of the other. It was finally 
agreed that they should divide equally the 
receipts of the office and draw lots to de. 
cide which shouid be Sheriff The Repub. 
lican won the draw, and the Democrat will 
be chief Deputy Sheriff, but with an equal 
share in the spoils of office, 





The most sorely tried and one of the 
most popular of the world’s sovereigns, 
the Emperor and King Francia Joseph, of 
Austria-Hungary, recently passed his 64th 
birthday. Succeeding to the throne on the 
abdication of the Emperor Ferdinand and 
the cession of his rights by his own father 
in the troublesome year 1548, he is the 
eldest of European monarchs, with the 
exception of Queen Victoria. His prede- 
cessor and his wife, bi4 own two parents, 
those of the Empress, and even the widow 
of Francis the First, were all still living 
when he had been nearly «a quarter of a 
century on the throne Tne Kimporer has 
waged two unsur vesstul wars, losing pro 


vinces after each Hoe lost his brother, 
Maximilian, by a cruel fate in 1867, and 
tive years ago bis only son, in cireurn 
stances that were even more tragic. tlis 
consort was for many years an invalid. 


Lastly, a year ago, bis eidest daughter's 
eldest daughter gave hin «shock vy elop 
ing with «a young lieutenant 

— © > -—— 

Send your full name and address to 
Dobbins’ Soa» Mfg. Co., Philada, Pa., by 
return inail, and get free of all cost, a cou 
pon worth several dollars, if used by you 
to its full advantage. Don’t delay. This 
is worthy attention, Nad 
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Little Troubles, 


Trifles we are, and trifles disturb us. 
Sometimes it may console us to reflect, 
when we have yielded to such petty 
annoyances, that greater men than we 
have been as weak. But this is but a 
poor consolation, It consoles us to think 
that great men have lived who have 
been reviled, and reviled not again; 
whose lives have been as calm as heaven, 
and whose souls were as pure; rather 
than to imagine that we are all so little 
that a small annoyance, like a grain of 
sand, will wear away and injure alike 
the finest mechanism of the mind or the 
watch. A good armor against little 
troubles is furnished by selfishness and 
conceit. A thick skin does not care for 
a scratch, and there are some men so 
dull of comprehension of anything 
against themselves that they can bear 
unmoved the satire of a Dryden or the 
invective of a Gifford. But this kind of 
defence is not to be envied; it is cer- 
tainly the thickness of skin of the hog 
or jackass, but it unfortunately carries 
with it the stupidity and sellishness of 
those animals. A better is in an im- 
measurable and, if possible, a well- 
founded opinion of oneself, 

Yes, indeed, those are little troubles 
which arise from envy, hatred and mal- 
ice; but they are hard to be borne. 
There are other little troubles in life 
which are merely annoying, but the con- 
stant recurrence of which, like the con- 
stant dropping of water, will wear away 
the best tempers if we do not make head 
against them. 

At the beginning of this century there 
was published a well-known, clever and 
amusing little book on the ‘‘Miseries of 
Human Life.’’ It makes miseries of 
everything; of watering-places whereto 
people go for pleasure; of dinners which 
they give for pleasure; of coaches, of 
horses, of rowing, sailing, riding, or 
driving; of traveling, of inns, of sleep- 
ing in strange beds, of sporting, of Lon- 
don, of reading and writing, and the 
public press, and a thousand other 
things. The effect of the book was no 
doubt wholesome. The old gentleman 
who gives these lectures to his son and 


wife and his friend Mr. Sensitive, is one 
M. Testy, senior; and his manners, of 
course depicted in a very ‘‘fat’’ manner, 
as the painters say, that is, with gross 
exaggeration, are just as farcically ab- 
surd as the manners of the conventional 
old-comedy father or tyrant uncle are 
on the stage. Let us imagine a man 
who, when a candle is insufficiently ex- 
tinguished, and, as he says, ‘‘smells 
under his nose,”’ opens the window and 
throws candle and candlestick into the 
street; who flies into a rage because he 
has to mount up fifty stairs to go to bed; 
and who thinks it a rare ‘‘misery’’ if he 
wishes to spend his holiday at Brighton, 
and he finds the town so full that he is 
obliged to go to Ramagate, although 
both towns were then nearly equal in 
fashion. Mr. Testy calls his objurga- 
tions and complainings against fortuae 
‘‘groans;’’ and if we cultivate our capa- 
city for groaning in this way, we don’t 
know how much of that kind of noise 
we may make in this world. 

About ten years ago the French fol- 
lowed up this book by a volume on the 
same subject, and, in point of artistic 
illustration, improved on Mr. Bereford’s 
work, while they fell short of him in 
dry wit and humor. But if there were 
a whole library of books on the subject, 
the facts would not be one whit altered 
with regard to them; they are—(1) That 
little troubles are, on the whole, much 
iess well borne than the greater ones. 
(2) That greater ones drive them away, 
and that upon the pinch of any real ne- 
cessity, they disappear. (3) That peo- 
ple well to do, and in what is called 
‘comfortable circumstances,’ suffer 
most from them; and this must follow 
No, 2, since real troubles, or a great 
trouble, serve all the little ones like 
Aaron’s rod did the rods of the Egypt- 
tian sorcerers when turned into serpents; 
i. e., it swallowed them all up. 

Hiow much soever wise people have 
insisted upon the importance of trifles, 
there is this much certain, that if we 
pay too much attention to them, we be- 
come little in ourselves, and incapable 
of great actions. 

If we choose to make a mountain of a 
mole-hill, we shall find plenty of mole- 
hills to build a perfect Alpine or Hi- 
malayan chain. Two people—it they 
but like to set about it in an artistic 
way—will be quite suflicient to make as 
many little troubles and miseries as one 
can desire. A man and his wife, if they 
only determine to plague each other—if 
the wife will hate what the husband 
likes, and the husband will fret at what 
the wife wears, says and does—will have 
such a crop of little miseries about 
them, that, if they reap all day, they 
will not be able to harvest them. 

But the brave and true man and wo- 
man will go through life putting aside 
these little troubles, just as a gliding 
ship does the ripple of salt and yeasty 
bubbles at its prow. Let the cares and 
anxieties, the worries and little troubles 
of life grow up about our seed of truth, 
and we know the result—the corn will 
be choked, and never bring forth. But 
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if we determine to bear a calm temper, 
to be thankful and enjoy the good we 
havc, to look at the wife that God has 
given us as the most fit for us, and our 
friends and children as the best (under 
the circumstances); to believe that a 
Providence wiser than ourselves has put 
us in our true and best position; if, 
moreover, we try and think humbly of 
ourselves, we shall find that little 
troubles will cease to annoy us, that 
trifles cannot hurt us any more than a 
gnat can sting a rhinoceros, nay, more- 
over, that our stock of annoyances will 
no more grow in our besoms than weeds 
will spring up in a gravel walk after it 
has been well sprinkled with acid, and 


sown with salt. 
<< << 


A YEAR’S subscription to THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING Post would be an appre- 
priate and very useful present to a 
friend. 


—_— OS 

WE have been often told that ‘‘a little 
learning is a dangerous thing,’’ and we 
may be just as well assured that a little 
bread is not the safest of all things; it 
would be far better to have plenty of 
both; but the sophism of those who used 
this argument is, that they represent 
the choice between little and much, 
whereas our election must be made be- 
tween little and none at all. If the 
choice is to be made between a small 
portion of information or of food, and 
absolute ignorance or starvation, com- 
mon-sense gives its decision in the 
homely proverb—‘‘Half a loaf is better 
than no bread.”’ 


LosT wealth may be replaced by in- 
dustry, lost knowledge by study, lost 
health by medicine; but lost time is gone 
for ever. If a man elects to mount the 
rounds of the world’s ladder, he must 
have what Charles Lamb calls ‘‘grit.”’ 
The man who expects that quality of 
nature must become a pugilist, knock- 
ing the i out of all ‘‘ifs.”’ It is the chief 
element in the body politics of every 
successful man. A man low down you 
cannot keep low down if he wants to 
rise. Men rise from gutters to rule in 
palaces of kings, and to command the 
men content to remain in bondage. 

I CALL my own experience to witness 
that ip the external actions of my whole 
life I never was disappointed in the best 
guidance and assistance when I had, in 
humility and sincerity, implored the 
Divine aid and benediction. There are 
peculiar happy flights and bright min- 
utes which open to men great land- 
ecapes, and give them a full and most 
beautiful prospect of things, which do 
not always arise out of a previous medi- 
tation or chain of thought, but are 
flashes of light from the eternal sources, 
which often break in upon the peace- 
ful, pure and pious mind. 


IF a man be gracious to strangers, it 
shows that he is a citizen of this world, 
and that his heart is no island cut off 
from other lands, but a part of the con- 
tinent that joins them. 
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WITH A PEDIGREE. 
(): ALL tbe plants used for food, there 





is none which has been so long known, 

or has had, 80 to say, so distinguished 
a lineage as Asparagus. [ts record, in fact, 
reaches back to almost the commencement 
ot authentic history, as it is mentioned by 
the comic poet Cratinus, who died about 
425 B. C., and was a contemporary of, 
though slightly older than, Aristopb- 
anes. Among the Romans also, the tasty 
vegetable was held in high esteem. Cato 
the Elder—not the gentleman who was of 
opinion that Plato reasoned well, but his 
great-grandfather, who insisted upon the 
destruction of Carthage, and who was born 
234 B. C.—wrote a work, which is still ex- 
tant, De Re Rustica, and in it he treats at 
length of the virtues and proper cultiva- 
tion of asparagus. Pliny also in his Na- 
tural History (about 60 A. D.) has much to 
say on the subject. “Of all the productions 
of your garden,’ he feelingly observes, 
‘‘your chief care will be your asparagus;’’ 
and he devotes several chapters and parts 
of chapters to its many beneficent qualities 
and the best modes of raising it. He as- 
serts that, even in his day, the soil about 
Ravenna was 80 favorable to its produc 
tion, that three heads grown in that dis- 
trict had been known to weigh a Roman 
pound. As, however, this pound seems to 
have been equal to only about eleven of 
our ounces, it would apparently have re- 
quired four of the stalks to reach a pound 
of our weight; but this result, considering 
the state of horticulture in those days, may 
be looked upon as wonderful enough, and 
in point of fact only been equalled in our 
own times. 

It is possible, however, that, asparagus 
being essentially a southern plant, the 
original stock found in Italy was of a more 
vigorous growth than that of more north- 
ern climes. It occurs all round the shores 
of the Mediterranean, and branches off into 
four or five distinct species besides the one 
ordinarily used for edible purposes, In 
Britain says one writer we have only the 
latter, and even that is confined to a few 
favored districts. With us, it is never 
found away from the sea-coast; and al- 
though, according to the botanical books, 
it extended in former times all along the 
Channel, and even up to the latitude of 
London, Cornwall and Devonshire seem to 
be now the only counties where it can be 
met with. Withering declares that in his 
day (1812) it grew net only at Harwick, 
but also at Gravesend, and even at Green- 
wich. lt is needless to say that at present 
it would scarcely repay a botanist to look 
for wild asparagus at Greenwich, nor 
would Harwich or Gravesend be much 
more likely places. Probably the only re- 
maining spots where it could now be dis- 
covered with any certainty would be about 
the Lizard and one or two otber places in 
Cornwall. Opposite Kynans Cove, in the 
latter county, the so called Asparagus Is- 
land is yet covered with it, and offersa 
pretty spectacle as the tall feathery stalks 
wave to and fro in the breeze, 

In France and Germany, however, the 
plant is much more common; nor is it con- 
fined entirely to the coasts. Gillet says 
that it grows also in woods and sandy 
meadows; and with regard to Germany, 
Wagner gives as its habitat “hedges, bushy 
places, and fertile mountain meadows.” 
In some parts of the Russian steppes it is 
said to grow so abundantly that the cattle 
eat it like grass: but it must be remem. 
bered that in all these countries more than 
one kind of asparagus is found—some- 
times three or four different kinds—and it 
is quite possible that some of them may be 


occasionally mistaken for the veritable or 
edible article, 

Of late years, the cultivation of asprragus 
has, especially in France, arrived at great 
perfection. In England, its beadquaters 
are still, as they have been for years, about 
Mortlake, Richmond, and along the valley 
of the Thames, the alluvial soil of which 
—probably mixed with a good deal of sand 
—seems to suit the plant admirably. The 
English growers, however, can scarcely 
compete with the French as regards the 
size and flavor of the heads produced. In 
France, one of the chief centres of the trade 
is at Arganteuil, a village on the Seine, 
near Paris, and which formerly had a re- 
putation for producingan extremely for- 
midable wine, much dreaded by the gour- 
mets and frequenters of the Parisian restau- 
rants. This wine, it was alleged, was al- 
ways served when entertainments ex- 
tended to a late hour, no matter what 
especial brand had been ordered. Large 
quantities of it are still produced; but some 
years ago the proprietors of the vineyards 
came upon the idea of increasing their re- 
venues by planting asparagus between the 
vines. This succeeded so well, that at pre- 
sent large tracts of ground, exceeding alto 
gether a thousand acres, are given up éen- 
tirely to the cultivation of the vegetable, 
and the Paris market draws the best, or at 
least the most highly esteemed, portion of 
its supplies from there. If the accounts 
given by some of the gentlemen engaged 
in this occupation are to be believed, the 
speculation must be extremely profitable, 
for it is said that the average returna of the 
thousand acres more or less exceed a mil- 
lion francs or $200,000. Some growers in- 
deed estimate their “takings’’ at even a 
higher figure. One firm gives the cost of 
planting, keeping in order, and the ex- 
penses of labor, at about thirty pounds an 
acre, and the average annual value of tie 
crop at something like $200,000 

Against this, however, as he says, he has 
to reckon the loss of his capital for some 
four years. An asparagus bed, newly laid, 
produces nothip<; whatever until the third 
year, and then only a very smal! amount, 
systematic cutting not being commenced 
before the fifth year after planting. It is 
estimated that after this age each stock, or 
root, will give about ten heads every year, 
and that this yields will continue, under 
favorable conditions, for some twenty or 
five-and-twenty years. 


A SNAP SuHort.—There are a great many 
hunters armed with magazine cameras in- 
stead of guns out in the Maine woods now, 
watching and working tor a chance to get 
a snap shot at deer, moose or any other 
wild game. The photograpbers return 
with some wonderfully interesting results 
to show in pictures of wild animals in their 
natural surroundings. And they claim 
there is as much glory in taking # deer’s 
picture as in taking its life. It requires 
just as much skill to get within photo- 
graphing distance as within shooting 
range, and often more. Any way, it is an 
interesting new field for the irrepressible 
amateur photographer. 

_—_—> 

MYRTLE'S CALCULATIONS. —‘*Marmma,”’ 
said little Myrtle, ‘I want a doll’s house 
like Mamie Brown’s.” “But, Myrtle,’’ 
said her mamma, ‘‘Mamie Brown’s papa 
is rich, and yours is poor, You cannot 
have everything that she has. Myrtle sat 
and thought for a moment; then she asked, 
“Why didn’t you marry Mr. Krown, 
mamma?” ‘Because [ married your 
papa,’’ answered her mother much 
amused. “It would have been better 
for your family,” persisted Myrtle; “then 
I might have had that doll’s house.” 


CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 





Mrs. C. W. H.—The Posr will not pub- 
lish the story in book form. The author does 
not wish her name known. 


Vera.—The derivation of the word 
tobacco is variously given. Some say it is 
from Tobacco,a province of Yucutan, New 
Spain, others from the Island of Tobago, one 
of the Caribees, others from Tobasco in the 
Galf of Florida, 


M. K. T.—Never had a lover, you say? 
All the better. You haven't frittered away 
your affections, and can pour them on the 
right fellow when he comes, He'll come after 
awhile, Don't fret about him, but make your. 
self as sweet and smart as possible for him 
when he does come. 


Merron —There is no proof whatever 
that meteorites come from the sun. The 
bright granules on the sun—the facula—are 
entirely distinct from the sun spots, and they 
are not composed of helium itn combination 
with hydrogen. Weonly know of the exist 
ence of helium through its spectrum; itt ts 
not contained in meteorites, and even if it 
could be transferred to the earth would not 
solidify. 


ERNEST.—According 1.0 a popular dic- 
tionary, a pie isanarticle of food consisting 
of paste with fruit or some kind of ment 
baked In it; a tart is a species of ple or pastry 
consisting of fruit baked on paste, This be 
ing the correct definition, a dish filled with 
fruit would be neither one or the other; if 
pastry were on the top it would be a ple, if on 
the bottom # tart. Pies are generally deep, 
and tarts shallow. 


I, 8S. L—So much depends upon the 
age, pursuits, habits, tastes and character of 
the young gentleman that in the absence otf 
any particulars concerning him it ts a little 
dificult to say what he would like best. Try 
a purse ora pair of wool-work slippers, or, tf 
he smokes, a clgarcase, with his initials 
worked on it with silk. For some books would 
be as good as anything Exercise your own 
ingenuity a little, and think what he would 
prefer, 


W. B. H.--Moast of the celebrated Lim- 
burg cheese is made at the town of Herve, 
near the town of Limburg, once the capital of 
the old territory of the same name, The 
cheese is made by allowing the curds to un- 
dergo a certain amount of putrefactive fer- 
mentation before drying and pressing, and 
when this is done skilfully the offensive am 
montiacal gases can be #0 Completely got rid of 
ax to leave a Limnburger chee-e as sweet as 
any other. 


Forest.—The total forest area in the 
United States ts estimated at a rownd 450,000, 
OO acres, Of which about 40 per cent. ta in 
farms, while the area of land in farms unim 
proved or waste, not in forest, nay be estt 
inated at about 75,000,000 acres. Alaska and 
the Indian reservations are not tneluded tn 
this calculation, Atthe present rate of cut- 
ting the remainder of the forest land tn the 
United States cannot long meet the enormous 
demands on its resources, 


ALBERT.—Thoe1e is very good reason to 
belleve Egypt was the first country in which 
the artof medicine was cultivated with any 
degree of success, the office of the priest and 
the physician being probably combined in the 
sate person, Inthe writings of Moses there 
are Various allusions tothe practice of medfi- 
cine among the Jows, especially with refer 
ence to the treatment of leprosy. The priests 
were the physicians, and their treatment 
mainly aimed at promoting cleanliness and 
preventing contagion 


A. A.--It is well known that the higher 
one ascends the rarer the atmosphere grows 
As the atmosphere becomes rarer its power of 
absorbing solar heat grows less. At some un 
koown distance from the earth it becomes so 
rare as to be Identical with the ether or the 
fluid which fills the spaces between the 
heavenly bodies, which spaces are inconcety 
ably cold. On the other hand, the atmosphere 
is densest next the earth's surface, and on 
that account it has there its greatest capacity 
for absorbing rays of solar heat; consequently 
heat I4 greater at the surface of the earth than 
at any place above in the atrnosphere, 
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AT LAST. 


BY MoH. RK. 





The woods are sere, and the winds are griev- 
ing; 
Under a «ky that is angry and red, 
The sea, like a tortured beart, t# heaving; 
Summer, and with it my dreaming, is fled. 


All the roses lie crushed and broken, 
Like the fair hopes that I cherished so; 

Time it is our farewells were spoken; 
Fate has decreed it, and I must go. 


What! Are those tears through your lashes 
stealing? 

What ts 't your faltering lips would frame? 
Can it be you before me low kneeling, 


Brokenly, tremblingly breathing my name? 


Oh, my beloved! say, say I'm not dreaming. 
Let the winds rave and the wild waters 
chide; 
Eyes full of love light in mine are beaming; 
Summer returns evermore to abide, 
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A Substitute. 


BY L. H. A. 


N ALL the world of journalism no two 
| women writers were better known than 

Laila Leighton and Letty Lane. They 
poured out such quantities of copy in the 
course of the week, that there was hardly 
a paper without their joint signature. The 
amount of work they got through was 
surprising, and they had learnt tocombine 
their atyles so well! that you could never 
have told where one left off and the otber 
began. People who knew therm well, de- 
clared that Letty’s style was the more 
vivacious, whilst you could detect a sub- 
tle flavor of sarcasm in Leila Leighton's 
work. But writing so inuch together, the 
styles assimilated more and more, and 
sometimes it was Letty who seemingly 
wrote more finely of the two, and Leila 
who caught something of the dash of her 
friend. 

“Bab and Belle” figured (on paper) at 
all kinds of fine entertainments; they were 
present at the Drawing-room and the Aca- 
demy soiree; they had a good time at As. 
cot, and were on a houseboat at Henley, 
and they went down to Goodwood on 
a drag. The country reader was much 
impressed with the idea of all these grand- 
eurs, and pictured the two writers as 
titled ladies, leading a life of giddy gaiety, 
and turning out occasional copy by way of 
filling an idle hour, 

The country reader might have been 
slightly disillusioned had he seen the tiny 
sitting-room Bab and Belle shared on a 
third floor in Bloomsbury. The room was 
sbabbily furnished, and the floor was all 
over scraps of paper, which had been 
flung towards the waste-paper basket, and 
had just missed their mark. There were 
piles of old papers, @ tea-pot on the bon, 
and a writing-table in each window—one 
very untidy, and one very neat. Leila 
was the porfection of order, and her table 
was a source of pride toher. Letty knew 
where everything was, but her table was 
outwardly chaotic. 

A dark, bandsome girl sat at one of the 
tables writing, her cheek flushed witha 
hectic glow, ber pen tearing over the paper 
as fast as it would go. When she came to 
the end of a page, she tore the sheet as- 
uader with a sharp noise, tossed the fin- 
ished sheet on the top of its fellows, and 
set to work upon the blank one at once, 

“I hope the sound does not disturb you,”’ 
she said to Leila, soon after they had first 
settled down to write together; “but it 
seems to help me when | tear the sheet, 
and I don’t think I could work in any 
other way.”’ 


‘You indulge yourself dreadfully,” said 
lila, shaking ber head. 

“I do!” responded Letty frankly. ‘It 
is bard enough in my case to work 80 
much, in every mood, and in every state 
of health, and always to get it up to time. 
I look on my brain as a kind of race-horse 
who does his work very weil on the whole, 
and if there is anything (hat helps it work, 
it seems to me that it ought to have it.”’ 

‘You will form a number of bad habits 
like that,’’ said Leila calmly, “and you 
will master you completely. Then they 
will be sorry, auc you will wish you had 
taken yourself in hand in time.” 

“You are dreadfully critical,’ cried 
Letty. “I never saw any one with such 
au analytical mind. I uon’t believe you 
care for me at all, seeing all my faults as 
you do!” And here she threw herself on 
tbe ground impulsively, and laid her head 
against Leila’s arm, 

“Not care for you!’ answered Leila. 
“Why, I would come from the grave to 
serve you !’’ 

It had been a rare burst of emotion—the 
alarming emotion of a self-contained na- 
ture, and she had been additionally coid 
for days afterwards, But Letty never for- 
got it, and she treasured up the thought of 
this solitary ex pression of feeling as though 
it bad been hidden gold. 

* * * * a * 

She was still tearing away at her work 
(on the dey I speak of,) when the door 
opened gently, and Leilacamein. A little 
sallow woman, with a small, pointed face 
and dark intelligent eyes. She had a stick 
in her hand, and as she crossed the room, 
one saw she was slightly lame, 

An accident had partiaily crippled Leila 
in childbood. Confined for years to the 
sofa, books had been her only companions, 
and the habit of writing had been hers 
long before she had ever thought of turn- 
ing it to practical account. She had come 
up to London (as Letty bad) with the idea 
of teaching, and chance had directed both 
of them towards journalism instead, They 
were both alone in the world—Leila 
through a death, Letty through a quarrel, 
and they met by chance in a ladies’ club, 
gradually struck up a friendship, which 
resulted in a working partnership. The 
union was an excellent one from every 
point of view, and while Letty did most of 
the going about, Leila designed the form 
of the article, wrote a large part of it, and 
attended to all the business arsangements, 

“Have you got it?’ cried Letty eagerly, 
as her friend came in at the door, 

‘“Yos, it is all right,’’ said the little lame 
woman, sinking down into a chair near 
the writing-table. ‘Three columnsa week 
—a little Society, but the greater part about 
Dress. He’s an awful man—tbheeéditor! [| 
don’t think you had better see him at all.’’ 

‘Such a martinet ?’”’ asked Letty, paus- 
ing with her pen in mid-air. 

“Such a martinet,”’ replied Leila solemn- 
ly, nodding the small head which was 
shaded by a large hat, ‘the is quite as bad 
as Dr. Manns told me he would be when 
he offered me the introduction. Mis- 
understands you on purpose, and then 
jumps down your throat and says you 
have made a mistake,”’ 

‘‘How shall we get on with him?’ asked 
Letty, her face going rather white, 

“Well, the great thing is punctuality, 
and he is quite right in that. His last lady- 
writer failed him once, and he never em- 
ployed her again.”’ 

“Well, that’s natural,’ said Letty, “you 
and I have never disappointed any one 
yet.” 

‘My dear, she simply could not help it,” 
said Leila, “it was not her fault atall. He 


understood the cause, when it was ex- 
plained to him, but he said forgiveness 
was a bad precedent, and he was afraid to 
get a reputation for being too mild. I 
don’t know what you will do when you 
see him! I amafraid you would lose your 
temper—you are so much impulsive than 
I. But let me tell you at once what you 
will have todo, The ladies’ letter is to be 
principally about the advertisers, and the 
agent has made an appointment for you to 
go to Grey’s next Monday morning, and 
you are to write an account of everything 
in the place,”’ 

“That's the most tiring thing in the 
world,” said Lettice, as she noted the day 
and hour in her engagement-book, “all 
the black dresses, all the black materials, 
and all the mourning millinery! Black, 
black, black! Nothing but the shape to 
remember the different things.’ 

“And the copy must be in next morn- 
ing,’’ Leila went on, ‘“‘so you will have to 
write it the same day. I can do the so- 
ciety pert, but you do dress so much 
better than I.’’ 

“You did it beautifully when I was 
away in the autumn,”’’ said Lettice, smil- 
ing with pleasure at the implied compli- 
ment, ‘only I don’t like you to go round 
the shops—!I know it takes it out of you so 
much,”’ 

“7 saw two or three members of the 
staff while I was at the office,’’ said Lelia; 
“Helen of Troy came in—she is so fright- 
fully plain—and I saw the one who does 
the etiquette—she was smoking a cigar- 
ette.’’ 

“Smoking !’’ 

“Yes, she smokes a good deal, and she 
is rather slangy. Says she gets so tired of 
writing about propriety she must let the 
steam off somehow. Bat she is rather a 
jolly woman, and of very good family; 
the father was an honorable, or some- 
thing, you know.”’ 

“You didn’t see the Pleasure-seeker, I 
suppose? I have always wondered so 
about bim.”’ 

“No, I didn’t see bim, but I found out 
who he is. He is Mr. Trefusis, of the 
Princess’s. The editor asked me what I 
thought of his criticisms, and I said, ‘Well, 
they read to me as though he never went 
to the play.’ ‘More he does,’ said the 
editor sharply; ‘he can’t! he is playing 
the Grave-digger in ‘Hamlet.’”’ 

‘The Pleasure-seeker!”’ said Letty, and 
she went off into one of those merry 
laughs which used to be the envy of the 
young artist who lived on the next floor, 
and who used to wish he bad a chum him- 
self, or at least knew what the joke could 
be about. 

* * * * * * 

The veil which hides the future from 
our eyes is a merciful covering, and Letty 
would not bave laughed so heartily that 
evening had she known what the next 
few days would bring forth. Next day 
came a request from an editor that one of 
the two girls should write an account of a 
journey to the Norfolk Broads; the free 
pass accompanied the letter, together with 
a few instructions as to the treatment of 
the subject. The article was to act in 
some sort as a decoy-duck to induce other 
travelers to patronize the same line of 
steam and rail. The pass was for one, but 
this was just as well, for the two women 
never left home together. It was settled 
that Leila should go, and Letty saw her 
off at the station, and never forgot her 
last sight of the dear little face as it looked 
its farewell from the carriage window. 
The quiet littie figure in the long gray 
cloak, the check hold-all, the yellow- 
backed novel to be read in the train—all 
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hese details impressed themselves uncon- 
sciously on Letty’s mind, as she stood say- 
ing good-bye at the carriage-window. The 
whistle sounded, the train started, and the 
little pale face with the large dark eyes 
looked out of the window as the train 
went off. Letty never saw itagain. Two 
days afterwards the newspaper boys were 
doing good business with the evening pa- 
pers, on account of the fearful accident to 
a pleasure-steamer on the Norfolk Broads. 
And Letty was reading the “account by 
one of the survivors,”’ with her brain reel- 
ing, and saying, ‘‘It cannot be; it cannot 
be!’’ over and over again. 
_ + * * ” * 

“Amongst the passengers was a little 
woman in a long gray cloak, who was 
traveling all alone. She showed singular 
courage in the moment of danger and was 
doing her best to soothe the other women, 
who were uttering distracted cries. She 
might have got off to the boats with the 
rest, but she could not walk so fast—she 
was lame.’’ 

* * * * * ” 

“If you please, mum, I think t ere’s 
something wrong with Number Three,”’ 
said the lodging-house servant a little 
later. “I went in to ask her if she’d like 
her supper and she set staring at me as 
though she didn’t bear. And she ain’t 
touched her tea, and she looks real awful, 
with her face like death, all except a red 
spot on each cheek.”’ 

Tiue enough, Letty was ill, and merci- 
fully unconscious of the trouble that had 
caused it. It was always of her work that 
she raved, as she lay there. Now sho was 
going through a picture-gallery, now she 
was at the theatre and could noi see. Now 
she was trying to describe a shop, but 
they would hurry her on so fast—they 
would bring another mantle before she 
had half described the last! And what 
miles of weary stairs from one depart- 
ment to the other! She would never reach 
the next floor. The landlady bad called 
in the doctor, who had soon sent a nurse, 
and ordered that Letty’s stepmotber 
should be gent for. The poor little silly 
woman sat crying at the door of the sick- 
room, not allowed to enter, for fear of agi- 
tating the patient over much. Little did 
she think when she quarrelled with the 
independent girl what asad set of circum- 
stances was to bring them together again. 
The third day of the illness there was a 
change for the better, and the nurse, 
watching by the bedside, saw that the 
fever bud left her for a time. 

‘OW hat day is it?’ asked the girl, after a 
long silence. 

“Friday,” replied the nurse, 

“Nothing that need be done till Mon- 
day,’’ said the girl, turning wearily on her 
pillow; “how lucky 1 wrote 80 much in 
advance last week !”’ ; 

“What isit on Mondav? Nothing that 
matters?” suggested the nurse gently. 

“Grey’s—don’t you remember?” said 
Lattice, “all the black manties and ali the 
black gowns. The editor would never 
forzive me if I failed the very first time.” 

“@ o * * * * 

‘How is she to-day, nurse?’’ asked the 
doctor next day. 

“Well, she seems worse again this morn- 
ing,’’ said the woman simply, ‘aud she 
does nothing but moan about her work. 
It is so dreadful; none of us know what 
she wants to do, and we dou’t know any 
of the papers she writes for, and whether 
we ought to write and say she’s ill.” 

“We mut get her well first, that’s the 
important thing,” said the doctor, and he 
wrote a fresh prescription before be went 
off on his rounds 


But the fever appeared to increase, and 
when the Monday came she rememvered 
her appointment, and it was scarcely pos- 
sible to keep her in bed. 

“I must go! I must go!"’ she kept cry- 
ing; “1 have got to go all over the estab- 
lishment. And the editor is such a marti- 
net. You don’t want me to offend him 
the very first time I begin?’’ She got so 
restless at last that the nurse had recourse 
to a sleeping draught; under the influence 
of this the patient sank to rest, and re- 
mained quietly sleeping long after the 
time for the appointment was gone. 

It was another week yet before Letty 
recovered and set herself to work to 
gather up the scattered threads of her life, 
The thought of pleasure was gone from 
her, with the irretrievable loss she had 
sustained, only the idea of duty remained, 
and she set herself sternly to take up her 
work. She sat up in bed with letters and 
papers all round her, attending to her 
correspondence column which was sadly 
in arrears, and long before the nurse 
thought her well enough to walk, she had 
got ber clothes with trembling hands, and 
set off to pay that deferred visit to Grey's. 
There was a stony look in her face which 
had never been there before. She never 
mentioned Leila, and no one dared to 
speak of her. 

“She would be much better if she would 
cry,’’ said the nurse, “but she is saving up 
every atom of strength in the hope of re- 
gaining ber work.”’ 

It was a faded, wan figure that dragged 
itself into the great mourning warehouse 
and explained its business to a brisk and 
smiling manager. 

“Come to take notes for the ‘Grosvenor 
Gazette?’ The man who generally man 
ages these things is away, but we shall be 
delighted to show you everything, I am 
sure.””’ And he ushered his visitor into 
the department for ready-made gowns, 
where a tall young woman dressed like a 
fashion-plate came forward to welcome 
her. 

‘For the ‘Grosvenor Gazatte?’’’ said the 
woman, “itis very good of you. But we 
have had an article so recently I don’tthink 
you will be able to find anything fresh to 
say. They sent us a lady from the office, 
and the article appeared last week.’’ 

“They sent you a lady?” gasped Letty, 
her heart sinking as she realized that her 
place had been filled, “they sent you a 
lady ? what was she like?’’ 

“A little lame woman, dressed in gray,’’ 
said the woman, “she was very quiet, but 
she took great pains.”’ 

“A little lame woman !"’ repeated Letty, 
turning deadly white; ‘‘it was after the 
steamer weut down !’’ 

So ber place had been taken and her 
work continued, while she lay uncon- 
scious in her bed. The little lame woman 
had kept her word. She had come from 
the grave to save her friend. 

— <a pew — _ 

SoLiITuDE. —-Webster, the statesinan, used 
to say of a difficult question, “Let me 
sleep on it.’”’? It was not merely for morn- 
ing vigor, but to get the matter at distance 
where he could measure its proportions 
and see its relations. So it is well at times 
to get away from our world—com panionsa, 
actions, work—in order to méasure it and 
ascertain our relations to it. The moral 
use of the night isin the isolation it brings, 
shutting out the world from thé senses 
that it mey be realized in thought. It is 
very simple advice, but heeding. (et 
some moments each day to yourself; lake 
now end then a solitary walk; get into the 
silence of woods or some other isolation as 
deep, and suffer the mysterious sense of 


selfhood to steal upon you, as it surely 
will. Pythagoras insisted upon an hour of 
solitude every day, to meet his own mind 
and learn what oracle it had to impart. 


The Princess’s Choice. 


BY L. lL. A. 





of the Great King, Calamanth. 

His only daughter, Laila—the “Prin- 
cess of the Beautiful Kyes,”’ as she was 
called throughout the kingdom, the sole 
representative, after Calamanth himself, of 
a line of kings unbroken tor seven cen- 
turies—had fallen in love with the son of 
the Grand Vizter, a high personage cer- 
tainly, but with no royal blood at all in his 
veins. 

Kadir, the young man in question, had 
been seen wandering with the high and 
unapproachable Princess in her olive-gar- 
den, with his plebeian arm encircling her 
royal waist, while the blue blood of seven 
centuries of kings in the Princess’ veins 
reddened her beautiful cheek as she list- 
ened to his love-words, 

This was a very serious state of things, 
and every member of the Court prayed 
heartily that the King’s eye would not 
light upon him until bis Serene Majeaty 
had recovered a little from the shock of 
the discovery. 

It was the Grand Vizier himself who 
espied the lovers, and being « little short- 
sighted, he hurried away and reported the 
inatter to his inonarch without any idea 
that the Princess’s companion was hisown 
son. The Princess Laila he recognized, of 
courseé, from her raiment of golden web, 
with which no other woman in the land 
inight clothe herself under pain of death. 
The shining drapery glittered among the 
roses and lemon shrubs of the olive-garden 
in the light of the setting sun, and the 
Grand Vizier hurried away precipitately 
that his royal master mightsee the terrible 
sight with his own eyes, and not accuse 
him of invention. When he discovered 
that the miscreant was his son, he tried to 
make the fact count to himself for loyalty 
in the King’s eyes. It was lucky for him 
that he was the informant, or Calamanth 
might have accused him of plotting to gain 
the Crown for Kadir, and instigating the 
young man to inake love to the Princess as 
a preliminary. As it was, the Great King 
smiled upon bim benignly. 

‘‘We will boll the young man in oll, and 
all will be well,” hesaid. He had already 
haithe young man thrown into prison. 

The Grand Vizier expected nothing less; 
but he loved his son Kadir exceedingly, 
and he was not minded to let him die with- 
out making an effort to save his life. He 
fell upon his knees, therefore, before the 
King, and begged leave to speak in his ear 
words of wisdom. 


[ror it was consternation in the Court 


‘For the presumptuous young man, 
Kadir, I care nothing, O King,” he said, 
insinuatingly, ‘but it is necessary to think 
of Her Serene F ig@ness the Princess, your 
daughter. ”’ 

“Sh. aball certainly be present at the ex- 
ecution,’’ said Calamauanth, agreeabiy. ‘It 
is necessary, aS you suggest, that the 
Princess should receive a lesson,”’ 

The Grand Vizier tried to bow himself 
lower, but the garth was bard, and would 
not receive Lim, 

“Far be it trom me, O King,’ he said, 
‘for such @ dog a8 J] am to suggest the ap- 
plication of lessons to Her Serene High- 
ness. The necessity is only that the un- 
worthy image of that violent miscreant, 
my son, may be effectually removed from 
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ber royal and illustrious remembrance.” 

‘That is true,” said Calamanth, thought 
fully. “How do you propose doing it? 
Should we not begin by wiping Kadir off 
the face of the earth 7?” 

The Grand Vizier proceeded diplomati- 
cally. 

“True, O King; but will not the punish- 
ment of the young man fill Her Serene 
Highnose’s heart with pity, and stamp his 
iiumage ineffaceably on her illustrious me- 
mory? If your servant might offer a sug- 
gestion, li would be this: choove for the 
young man a wife from the maidens who 
attend upon Her Supreme Highness, and 
command their alliance. Let the Princess 
of the Beautiful Eyes be present at the 
warriage feast, and allow her to gain re- 
ports from time to time of the young peo- 
yle's married felicity. Then will she cease 
to dwell for moment on the memory ot a 
inan who appears #0 easily to find solacein 
the love of another, an’ the evil that has 
been wrought will soon be amended.”’ 

“Your plan has something in it,’ said 
the King. ‘Leave me to the consideration 
of it” 

For twenty-four hours the Great King 
considered the suggestion that the Grand 
Vizier had made; but the more he consi- 
dered it, the more undecided he became 
whether to adopt itornot. Personally, ho 
was very anxious to punish with a signal 
punishment the plebeian person who had 
presumed to disturb his daughter's mental 
serenity, expecially as no very interesting 
execution had taken place in the capital 
for more than a fortnight. At the samo 
time he was considerably troubled by the 
knowledge that Laila’s affections had been 
seriously affected, and the desire to undo 
us speedily as possible the bari that had 
been worked by Kadir’s honeyed words 
and bancsome appearance. His Majesty 
sought advice, counsel from the wisest 
of bis counsellors, but their opinons on 
the subject seemed equally divided, 

“Jt would be unsafe to allow the young 
man to remain at the Court,’ said the 
Grand Vizier’s party, “buat if he were sent 
to one of the distant provinces, and allied 
to a lady fair enough to make him forget 
the Princess of the Beautiful Eyes, it 
imnight be more efficacious in restoring 
peace to her mind than any signal punish- 
ment.’”’ On the other hand, those who 
saw the leaning of the King’s mind, were 
all in favor of an immediate and painful 
execution. 

Calamanth was unable to decide, 

lt was then that the Master of the Royal 
Circuses distinguished himself by a bril- 
liant suggestion, 

“Oh! most illustrious potentate,”’ he 
snaid, bowing himself to the ground in bis 
naturally theatrical manner, ‘why should 
the royal mind trouble itseif with the deci- 
sion of such # difficult matter? Let the 
King leave it, and Allab will choose which 
fate shall befall the presumptuous young 
aspirant after the hand of Princesses,’’ 

“But how will Allah show his deci- 
sion?’ asked Calamanth, doubtfully, and 
the Master of the Royal Circuses produced 
his plan. 

“Let the King write to the Giovernor of 
his most distant province two letters,’ ne 
said, “and send the prisoner Kadir as 
bearer of one of them, with soldiers, 
whose care it shall be that he deliver it 
safely into the Giovernor’s band. In the 
one letter command the Governor to boil 
the person Kadir in oil, in te other ex- 
hort him-to marry bim to the most beau- 
tiful woman in his provinces, and exalt 
him to a position of dignity.” 

“The Governor will be puzzled,” said 
Calamanth, “which order to obey.”’ 


“No, O King!’ said the Master of the 
Royal Circuses, “for he will receive only 
one letter, which he will forthwith carry 
out. Let both letters be outwardly in ex- 
act semblance, and let the young person 
Kadir chose which be will deliver, not 
knowing the contents thereof.” 

“By Allah! it is a good plan,”’ said the 
Great King, and be commanded the Grand 
Vizier to present its author with a large 
reward from bis own private purse, for 
suggesting such an easy way out of the 
royal difficulties, 

Whereupon the Master of the Royal Cir- 
ouset Yas encouraged to proceed, and pro- 
pose to his master that the affeir should 
be made the occasion of a grand pageant, 
which would in some small degree con- 
sole the populace for the loss of an inter- 
esting execution. He devoted all his won- 
derful talents to the elaboration of its de- 
tails. The letters were to be placed in 
caskets of similar size and shape, but one 
golden, and the other of lead, and were to 
be ex posed in a public place in full sight 
of the people when the prisoner was led 
in to make his momentous choice, Im- 
mediately the choice was made, Kadir was 
to depart with his guards on the fleetest of 
steeds, and the soldiers were forbidden to 
return on any pretext until the stronghold 
of the most distant and loyal Governor 
was reached. An hour after they had 
started, when recall would be impossible, 
the remaining casket was to be opened in 
the presence of the populace, and the re- 
sult of Kadir’s choice be published by the 
roya) herald. 

“It will be very interesting,” said the 
King, “especially if I manage so that I am 
not sure myself in which casket each letter 
ia,”” 

The plan, in fact, pleased everybody, 
most of all the Grand Vizier, poor Kadir’s 
father, for he loved his son all the more 
now that the young man was in misfor- 
tune, 

‘‘All will be well now,” he said, and he 
gave the Master of the Royal Circuses bis 
large reward with great willingness, 

Then he sent by his most trusty slave a 
message to the Princess Laila, telling her 
what was to come, and humbly suggest- 
ing a plan by which she might save her 
presumptuous lover from death. 

‘When the Great King, your tather, O 
most illustrious Princess, has arranged 
the caskets,” he said, in his message, ‘he 
will put them away in the royal treasury, 
where none may enter except the King 
and thyself. Seek them out, and for love 
of the young man Kadir, see that the 
letter which spares his life is left in the 
golden casket; and means shall be taken 
to acquaint the prisoner with knowledge 
of the same.” 

Then, when the messenger had returned 
with news that the Princess of the Beauti- 
ful Eyes had listened, the old man went to 
his bed, and slept peacefully. 

But on the morning of the decision, a 
fear arose in his mind, for he knew that 
the Princess loved his son with a great 
affection, and it was not likely that she 
would bear with complacency the thought 
of her beloved becoming wedded to an- 
other, 

However, Le sent the messsage to Kadir 
that he must choose the golden casket, and 
waited anxiously for the decision of the 
matter, 

The decision was arranged for the day of 
the Great Feast, and on that day every 
man resorted to the great square of the 
city, Where a temporary throne had been 
arranged under a golden dais for the King, 
and in front of it, surrouned by thousands 
of seats in ers, au open space, in the 


midst of which the two caskets were ar- 
ranged on a black pedestal. The Princess 
Laila was present in ber closed palanquin 
of carved ivory and gold, fashioned into a 
lattice work, through which *he could see 
everytning that passed in the square. 

Kadir glanced towards the lattice as he 
entered between his guards. Then he 
walked unhesitatingly to the pedestal and 
took the golden casket, amid the complete 
silence of the tiers and tiers of onlookers, 
Then, when he had mounted, with his 
guards, the fleetest steeds in the kingdom 
and disappeared, riding furiously, the 
royal minstrels played a selection of fune- 
raland wedding marches alternately, dur- 
ing which the Princess’s palanquin was 
carried back to the Palace, a message be- 
ing taken to the Great King that his daugh- 
ter had fainted. 

The veremony went on unchanged, how- 
ever. The Grand Vizier could barely dis- 
guise his feverish excitement. His cheeks 
were bianched, and when, after the expira- 
tion of an hour, told by the public sun- 
dial in the equare, the King gave the com- 
maud for him to walk to the pedestal and 
open the casket which had been left, his 
knees trembled with mingled fear and 
hope. 

Not a sound was heard as he advanced 
and thew open the casket. The herald 
stood ready to announce its contents to 
the excited thousands. They watched the 
old man eagerly as be looked wit':in. But 
the official roll which they were anxiously 
expecting him to draw forth from it aid 
notappear. Then the herald drew nearer 
to the Grand Vizier, and receiving word 
from him, blew his trumpet and pro- 
claimed: 

“QO King, live for ever, the casket is 
empty.” 

The King waxod wroth, and swore that, 
after all, there would be boiling in oil. He 
would have recalled the exile and his 
guards, but Kadir was far beyond recall on 
his journey to the distant governor. 

And what message he bore in his hand, 
whether of life or death, only the Princess 
knew. 


—- 








A Bap Bank.—About the close of the 
war Jesse P. Ayer accumulated a consider- 
able number of bills, amounting in all to 
about $300. Those were dangerous times, 
and he wanted to put the bills where they 
would be absolutely safe from thieves, fire 
or anything else. So he went into the 
woods and bored a hole into a big red-oak 
tree. He wrapped the bilis up in a piece 
of paper and stuck them into the tree. He 
then made a stout stob, and driving it into 
the hole, sawed it off close. Some time 
afterward, when all had quieted down, he 
went to get his money. The stob was in 
place just as he left it, and after consider- 
able trouble he remeved it. Then he 
raked for his money. But he didn’t find 
it. He only found a portion of the paper 
it was wrapped in and some remains of 
paper and money. In some unknown 
manner nearly all had been destroyed. 
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$100 Reward, $100, 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science haus been able to cure in all its 
stages, und that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is the only positive cure now known to 
the medical fraternity. Catarrh being «a 
constitutional disease, requires a constitu- 
tional treatment. Hall's Catarrh cure is 
taken internally, acting directly upon the 
blood and mucous surfaces of the system, 
thereby destroying the foundation of the dis- 
ease, and giving the patient strength by build- 
ing up the constitution and casieting nature in 
doing its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimonials. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 

Ma dold by Druyyists, 75c. 
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Mur Uoung Folks, 


BOBBILE’S FIRS? 11GEK. 








BY O. M. B. 





H, won’t you take me with you, mam- 
ma? I do 80 want to see the circus 
and the strange wild beasts.’’ 

“No, dear; there is only room in the car- 
riage for one child this evening, and it is 
Lucy’s turn to haveatreat. We will tell 
you all about the show, and you must be 
my own good little girl, and amuse Bobbie 
and Ethel in. the garden for awhile, as 
nurse is busy.”’ 

Mabel choked back some tears as she 
watched the carriage drive off, for she was 
very much disappointed. A _ traveling 
menagerie had come to the neighboring 
town, and Mrs, Grant had promised to let 
the children have a peep at it; but now she 
was lett at home, and Lucy would see the 
tiger, and the eagle, and all the other birds 
and beasts. 

“Come, Mabbie, and play with us,” cried 
her wee brother and sister, trying to pull 
her after them to the garden; but Mabel’s 
head was full of the wild animals, and she 
fetched her pretty natural history book, 
sitting down with it under the shadow of 
an apple-tree near the shrubbery. 

‘Let us look at the pictures too,’’ begged 
the children, scrambling up beside her; 
and Mabel began to turn over the pages 
slowly. 

“There, Bobbie, that’s a lion. See his 
great mane and his fierce eyes! They say 
there is a spike at the end of bis tail, and 
when he lashes himself with it he makes 
himself more and moreangry. How big 
his mouth is!”’ 

‘‘And is this a big cat, Mabbie?’’ 

“That’s a tiger, silly! Don’t you think 
him pretty, with his yellow and brown 
coat ?”’ 

“And his whiskers: just like pussy. 
Who is this man with the gun 7” 

“The gentleman who killed the leopard 
lying at his feet. Bom-bon-nel was his 
name; but the creature bit him terribly, 
and crushed up his arm and his face first.”’ 

‘‘How dreadful, Mabbie! Read about 
this other picture now.” 

“It was a little child the tiger carried off 
to eat, and he thought it was a big cat, and 
stroked its neck so softly that it grew quite 
gentle, and did the baby no harm.” 

“Do you think it’s all true, sissie?”’ 
asked Bob; but Ethel whispered coax- 
ingly— 

‘‘Let us go and play in the garden. I’m 
tired of the pictures.”’ 

Mabel did not listen to her; she was too 
interested in her book. Ethel got down 
and began to gather daisies, but Bobbie 
stood still. Presently Mabel raised her 
head. 

“Oh! oh! what’s that?” 

Two yellow eyes were gleaming at her 
out of the shrubs, and a tawny head came 
forward slowly, slowly. 

Mabel did not know anything about 
fainting, but her head went round, and 
her eyes grew dim and blind. Ethel ran 
screaming to her side; and their cries 
seemed to rouse the tiger. 

He came creeping out, with his tail 
curled in and his hind legs gathered up. 
Mabel knew he was going to spring, and 
then everything grew dark, and she knew 
no more for a moment. 

When she looked up again, Bobbie— 
little Bobbie—was in the tiger’s paws, and 
the creature was growling like an angry 
cat over a mouse, 


The girls shrieked so loudly that it 
seemed to enrage the beast, and then Bob. 
bie’s voice came to them in a smothered 
way. 

“Don’t ory so, sissie—I’ll stroke him. 
He hasn’t hurt me yet. Oh, get papa!” 

She had not thought of that before, but 
now set off to ran to the house, with Ethel 
close behind. But oh, where would Bob- 
bie be when she got back ? and could she 
ever reach the house? Her legs felt so 
weak. 

“Papa, papa, the tiger’s got Bobbie! 
Come quick, quick !”’ 

But papa was not near enough to hear 
her for a few minutes, which seemed like 
hours. He did not wait todo anything 
but catch up his gun and call to the gard- 
ener, and together they all ran towards 
the shrubbery. 

The great yellow beast had Bobbie be- 
tween his paws, and the child’s hand was 
stroking the glossy neck with soft baby 
fingers, 

“Keep back, and be still,” said Mr. 
Grant hoarsely. ‘If you make a noise it 
may enrage the tiger; and I muat try to 
take careful aim.”’ 

But his hand trembled so that he could 
scarcely find the trigger, for he knew that 
a littie mistake might cause him to shoot 
the boy, and not the wild beast. 

Bang, bang! The tiger gave a great 
leap into the air, and fell back dead. Mr. 
Grant sank down on the grass, white and 
helpless, and it was the gardener who ran 
to pick up Bobbie. 

Just then the sound of wheels was heard 
on the avenue, and Mrs, Grant drove up 
towards them. Her husband hurried to 
meet her, for fear she should be too much 
frightened. 

“Ob, is that you, Edward ?” cried Mrs. 
Grant. ‘The people at the show have lost 
a tiger, which is running loose, and some- 
how 1 could not help being uneasy about 
the children, so here I am sooner than you 
expected. Whathas happened? Why do 
you look so white ?”’ 

He began to tell her about the tiger, bit 
before he had got very far she had jumped 
down, and was running to the gardeu. 

“My boy is killed—my Bobbie is dead !”” 
she cried. 

But a small voice answered her out of 
her gardener’s arms. 

“Mammie, mammie, I’m here all safe; 
and oh, 1’m sorry papa shot the tiger, for 
I know I could have made a pet of him!” 

Oh, what laughing and crying there was 
then, and how everyone hugged the hero 
of the day, until they fourd that his arm 
and side were bruised and sore, so that it 
hurt him to be squesead. 

The manager of the show came when he 
heard what had happened, and Mr. Grant 
paid him for the loss of his tiger, though I 
think its owner himself had to pay some- 
thing afterwards for not securing his wild 
beasts properly, 

Anyhow, the beautiful skin was dressed 
and stuffed, and you may see it some day, 
when you visit Mrs. Grant, standing in the 
hall, with its yellow eyes glittering still, 
as brightly as glass can make them. 

Bobbie is a tall officer now, and has 
killed many a strange creature in India 
and Ceylon, but he always stands fora 
long while before that stuffed beast when 
he comes home; and when his brother- 
cfficers tell stories of their adventures he 
waits until they have quite finished, and 
then says quietly— 

“All that is very wonderful, no doubt; 
but were any of you fellows ever in the 
jaws of a tiger? and did you get out of 
them without so much as a broken bone, 
as I did twenty years ago?” 


SopHy AND HER FRIEND.—Sophy had 
been playing in the corn field all the morn- 
ing, and had got very hot and tired. She 
took off her hat and laid herself down on 
a soft piece of grass to rest. 

She was nearly asleep when she heard a 
voice say, 

“Sophy ! Sophy!’ 

She turned quickly, and raised herself 
on her elbows, and looked up, saw her 
frieud Letty, who had a great hoop with 
her, which she had been bowling in the 
lane which led to the house where Sophy 
lived, 

Letty threw herself on the ground also, 
and standing the hoop up, looked through 
it at Sophy. 

‘You look as if you were framed by the 
hoop,”’ said Sophy. ‘What a nice one it 
is! But it’s hot weather for hoops, isn’t 
it?” 

“It’s hot weather for doing anything,”’ 
replied Letty; ‘only it made the way seem 
shorter if 1 brought the hoop to drive,” 

“Yea. I’ve been in the corn-field all the 
morning doing nothing but picking upa 
few ears of corn, and I’m so hot that! 
don’t know what to do,”’ 

“Oh,” said Letty, ‘‘1’m 80 sorry. I came 
on purpose to ask you to take me to your 
corn field, and you have already been 
there.’’ 

Suphy looked through the hoopat Letty. 

“Oh, that will not matter,”’ she said; ‘1 
can go there again this afternoon. Mother 
wanted me to wait till nearly five o'clock, 
because she said it would be cooler, But 
I would go in the morning.’”’ 


“Your mother was right,” replied Letty. 


‘“Yoa,’’ said Sophy. 

The two girls still looked at each other 
through the hoop. 

‘What shall we do?’’ said Letty, 

“It must be nearly dinner-time,’’ said 


Sophy, springing up. ‘You shall come 
in and have dinner, and see what mother 
says.’’ 


So Sophy and Letty went into the house, 
taking the hoop with them; and Sopby’s 
mother said that alter dinner they had 
better rest in a cool room, and go to the 
fields at five o’clock, And at five o’clock 
the two girls started. They found the 
corn being piled into the great wagons 
and the children gleaning. 

“Why, they will finish carrying this 
evening,’ said Letty. 

“Yos, | suppose they will,” said Sophy. 
“We will sitina shady place and watch 
them.’’ 

“Yes; it is still too hot to glean; and it 
will be very nice to see the wagons loaded, 
and the last wagon go off in triumph.” 

a. 
“8b ee ——- 

Hossiks.--A hobby is apt to bean ex- 
pensive palfrey. It sometimes costs piles 
of money to groom and run him, and he 
seldom wins purses and cups enough to 
pay for his keep and entrance fees, Never- 
theless, as man, in the absence of some 
special object to engage his thoughts, is 
almost sure to get into mischief, itis better 


for him to push ahead on any sort of 
a hobby that is not vicious, than to lounge 
through life in a slipshod, desultory way, 
without definite aim or purpose. No mat 
ter what other praiseworthy hobbies a 
man may have, he should make Con- 
science the prime favorite of his moral 
stud. (iive it the rein treely; never curb 
it or check it, but go with it in whatsoever 
direction its divine instinct would guide 
you, and over every Hill of Difficulty, 
through every Slough of Despond, it shal! 
take you safely to the ‘narrow house” — 
which shall seem to you as the House 
Beautiful—at your Journey's end, 


ARB ~~ 
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THE WOURLD’S HAPPENINGS. 





Chinese botanists can grow oaks in 
thimbles. 

Cycles appears to be unknown in some 
parte of Brazil. 

Greek infantrymen were always trained 
in stone-throwing. 

Swords were manufactured in England 
in the fifth century. 

It is eatimated that English shops can 
turn out 6400 locomotives a year. 

The Singalese, after extracting the 
honey from the bee, eat the insect iteelf. 

Wheel theft has been added to horse 
stealing as the unforgiveable crime in Texas. 

In Ireland there are 28 packs of har- 
riers, 2 of foxhounds and 6 packs of stag- 
hounds, 4 

Brandy is an invention of the French, 
and has been known to the world for nearly 
600 yours. 

Macaulay said that nv man need ask 
for better food than plain roast beef and baked 
potatoes. 

The Roumanian crown is made of 
metal from the cannon captured from the 
Turks at Plevna in 1877. 

Oriental gardeners produce ‘‘change- 
able roses," which are white in the shade and 
blood-red in the sunlight, 

Some of the little bronze images of 
Chinese deities are supposed to have an antt- 
quity of 2000 years before Christ, 

In the military schools of Germany, 
French is being dropped from the course ot 
inatroction and English substituted. 

Dr. Theodore R. Timby, inventor of 
the revolving turret first used on the historic 
Monitor, is living at Chicago at the age of 72. 

The ocean is more productive than the 
land. An acre of good fishing ground will 
yield more food than an acre on the best farm. 

The carrier pigeon has just been 
turned toa curious use in Russia. It is to con- 
vey negatives of photographs taken in «a bal- 
loon, 

An insurance authority states that 
prohibitionist policy bolders average from 
four to five years longer life than any other 
class, 

The banner natural gas year for the 
United States was 188%, when its product 
reached the value of $22,000,000, Last year the 
product was worth less that $15,000,000, 

A Topeka dealer is dodging the new 
playing card tariff law by renting cards for as 
much rent as the cards are worth and if you 
don't bring them back ft isn't his fault. 


Temperance work in the English Army 


has made rapid progress in the past few 
months. Within six months or less the num- 
ber of branches of the Ariny Temperance As- 
sociation has more than doubled. 


It is genera!ly supposed that the oyster 


isan exceptionally nutritious srticle of food, 
but chemical analysis shows that the nutri- 
tious value of a quart of solid oyster meats is 


equal only to that of two-thirds of a pound of 
bread. 


A Louisville lawyer, one of the ablest 
men at her Bar, who served on the Bench and 
isa brother of one of the United States sSu- 
preme Court Justices, went to the city alme- 
houses a few days ago asa last hope of curing 
himselt of the liquor habit. 


A party to consist of 500 families of 
the Pulliman strikers will, itis said, establish 
a single-tax colony near Blakely, Baldwin 
county, Ala., where they have purchased 2000 
acres of land. The location selected is about 
10 mtles from the Gulf of Mexico. 


A Chinaman’s pigtail is said to have 
caused the death of ite owner at Northfield, 
Ore., a few days ago. The Chinaman fell from 
a railroad train and rolled clear of the wheels, 
but his long braid swished around and caught 
in the brake, and he was dragged under the 
wheels and killed. 


Maaoio.—In his autobiography the late 
Sir W. Siemens relates an amusing anec- 
dote. An Arab called his attention to the 
fact that, when at the top of the Pyramid 
of Cheops, when he raised his hand with 
fingers outspread, an acute singing note 
was heard, the sound ceasing as soon as he 
let bis hand fall. “I found his assertion,” 
he writes, ‘‘to be true, As soon as | raised 
one of my own fingers above my head, | 
felt a pricking in the fingers. That this 
could oe caused only by an electrical 
phenomenon was proved by the slight 
electric shock felt on trying tc drink out 
of a wine-bottle. So I wrapped a full bottle 
of wine that I had with me in damp persr 
and thus converted it intoa Leyden 6, 
which was soon strongly char wito 
electricity by the simple device of holding 
it above my head. The Arabs hadalready 
become distrustful on seeing small light- 
nin at it were, issue from the wine- 
bottles held up by myself and companions, 
and now held a brief consultation. Sud- 
denly, at a given signal, each of my com- 

nions was seized by the guide who had 

ed him up, who now tried to force him to 

go down again. I myself was standing at 
the very top of the pyramid, when the 
sheik of the Arabs came to me and told 
mé, through my interpreter, that the Arabs 
had determined that we were at once to 
leave the pyramid, because we were prac- 
tising magic, and it might damage their 
chance of their earning a living. On my 
refusing to obey orders, the sheik caught 
hold of my left hand. I had awaited this 
moment, and held up my right band with 
the bottle in the attitude of a magician, 
afterwards lowering it slowly towards the 
point of the sheik’s nose. When quite 
close to that feature, I felt a violent shock 
run through the bottle to ny own arm, 
and was certain that the sheik must have 
received the equivalent, at any rats, he 
fell speechless on the stones, and a few 
anxious moments before he rose 
suddenly witb a loud cry and sprang with 
long strides down the gigantic steps of the 
pyramid. The Arabs, seeing this, and 
excited by the sheik’s constant cries of 
‘Magic, magic!’ released my companions 
and tollowed their leader, leaving us com- 
plete masters of the pyramid.” 





In Russia.—An English resident in 
Russia describes the merchant of that 
country a8 knowing the pecuniary value 
of what is called ‘a good position in so- 
ciety.”’ Usually he basa tine house and 
gorgeous furniture, and gives sumptuous 
feasts; but he really sighs for the simple 
life which he formerly led as a peasant. 
“The corporation of a country town hon- 
ored me with a dinner,’’ writes the resi- 
dent, ‘‘and I slept at the house of a rich 
merchant of the place, The old gentie- 
man took mé, according to custom, into 
every room of his honse, and showed me 
all the expensive property he had stuffed 
it with—pictures, furniture, ornaments, 
clocks, carpets, silver and gold. I was 
called on to exhaust my vocabulary of 
admiration. Among the rest he showed 
me his own bed-room, furnished with a 
very fine bed, and he asked me the invari- 
able question,‘What do you think of that?’ 
1 duly admired it. I thought it magnifi- 
cent. It was covered with blue silk and 
lace. ‘Yes,’ hé said—‘that cost a deal of 
money; but’—with a wink such as nobody 
but a Russian knows how to give—‘I don’t 
sleep atop of that bed. 1 sleep under it!’’ 

i 0° 

THE Piano—Next to books there is no 
inanimate thing in the house that can pro- 
duce so much profitable pleasure as a piano. 
A library and a piano are symbols of high 
cultivation. These two spread that nobler 
banquet where the soal is fed, without fear 
of gluttony or dissipation. As books bring 
into our daily circle, as familiar com- 
panions, the noblest spirits that ever 
wrought on earth, and permit us to rear 
our cnildren under the influence of the 
noblest natures, so the piano, with simple 
incantations, brings up from their sleep 
the noble brotherhood of song, and per- 
suades them to dwell among us. 


———e 








A YEAR'S subscription to THE SaTuR.- 
bAY EVENING Post would be an appro- 
priate and very useful present to a friend. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


A City oF DoLL-MaKkERs.—At Sonne- 
berg, which is in the heart of Germany, all 
the inhabitants are in the business of doll- 
making. Twelve thousand people are all 
more or less doli-makers, and among them 
they produce no fawer than twenty-mil- 
lion dozen doll-babies every year. It is 
hard to realize what an enormous quantity 


that is. After this it sounds odd to say 
that in Sonneberg it takes hty persons 
to make a doll. et such is the fact. In 


Germany labor is subdivided as much as 
possible, or, in other words, a doll-maker 
does one ttle thing from year’s end to 
year’s end; and thus it comes about that it 
takes pe me ple to makeadoil. Little 
boys, w enter the Sonneberg fac- 
tories, spend s time in ting nails 
on dolls’ fingers, for which are paid 
about two a a week. me giris 
do nothing but fill bodies with chopped 
hay or straw. Men pass their lives in 
palating dolly’s lashes and brows, and 
others in putting rouge on her cheeks. So 
it is with other parts of a doll; each is done 
by one person. The dolls’ wigs are made 
by girls at Munich; end their eyes come 
from a little town oniy a few miles from 
Sonneberg, and are made by men in their 
own homes, Endless are the varieties of 
dolls, Every Sonneberg manufacturer 
has about one hundred designs. Taste 
varies; and, besides, in exporting dolls, 
many things have to be taken into con- 
sideration. A wax doll cannot be sent to 
a very bot or a very cold country. In the 
former it would melt, in the latter crack. 
Then, if a doll has rubber-joints, she can- 
not be sent a long sea-voyage, for on ar- 
rival at her destination she would be arm- 
less and legless. A sea-journey alec takes 
the curl out of dolly’s bair and the starch 
out of her clothes, Fasbion, moreover, is 
constantly changing. A doll which every- 
body buys one season is not looked at the 
next. 


_ 


THERE are twelve persons in one hun- 
dred, according to Bleuler and Lehman, 
who have the faculty of hearing colors, 
and five hundred cases in all have been well 
authenticated. A very curious illusion of 
these ple is that up to the moment of 
— questioned they are convinced that 
this faculty of attributing color tc sounds 
is natural, normal, common to everyone, 
and it is not without uneasiness that they 
learn the contrary. The faculty is most 
common among the cultured. In consider- 
ing its origin, M. Alfred Binet ape 
that perhaps some importance should be 
attached to the little reading books in 
which the letters are colored for children. 





A PoPpULAB DELUSION.—It is an error to 
suppose that a man belongs to himself. 
No man does. He belongs to his wife, or 
his children, or his relations, or his credit- 
ors, or to society in some form or other. 
It is for their especial good and behalf that 
he lives and works; and they kindly allow 
him to retain a percentage of his gains to 
administer to his own pleasures or wants. 
He has his body, and that is all, and even 
for that he is answerable to society. In 
short, repose | is the master, and man isthe 
servant; and it is entirely as society proves 
a good or a bad master, whether the man 
turns out a good or bad servant. 


_ 


A DETROIT MAN the other day received 
a sudden invitation from a Kentucky 
friend of his to come down and join a 
hunting party about to start out for the 
mountains, The Detroit man wanted to 
g0, but be didn’t know what kind of game 
was to be the object, so he sent this tele. 
gram for instructions: “All right. What 
shall I bring?’ A tew hours /ater he re- 
ceived this reply: ‘Corkscrews; we have 
the rest.”’ 

Se 

A BICYCLIST’s WILL.—Those who are 
fond of bicycling will be interesting in a 
curious will left by a Danish lawyer 
named Nikolson, in which he bequeathed 
the whole of his property to trustees to be 
em ployed in the purchase of bicycles for 
the use of children attending school. Part 
of the money was intended to go towards 
paying a teacher to train the boys in bicy- 
cle-riding. 
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TOKENS. 


BY W. W. L. 








I send you love and trust, 
From this Atlantic isle, 

W here winter's blight to spring-time's kiss, 
With blossoms soon will smile. 


1 send you hope and faith, 
From memories sacred song; 
Hold fast to them, oh dearest love, 
Through days that seem so long. 


WEATHER- WISDOM. 
W HEN the year was remembered by 








its saint’s-days, there wasa prophecy 

attached to many of the days that 
was well known as that about St. Swithin’s 
Day. Hoar-frost on the first of May fore- 
told a good harvest, rain on the eighth day 
of May a wet harvest; and the eighth day 
of June was equally unlucky; while the 
twenty-seventh of June and the tenth of 
July were supposed to govern the weather 
for seven weeks, The weather in one 
month was supposed to have its counter- 
part in a later month. Rain in October 
brought wind in December, frost and snow 
in October, mild w’xdsin January. One 
can understand how easily these prognos. 
tications were forgotten when they were 
falsified, on the principle observed by 
Bacon—“Men mark when they hit, and 
never when they miss.’’ 

Many of the old superstitions were even 
more far-fetched and silly than those we 
have noted—as, for example, the belief 
that a windy Christmas Day brought a 
good fruit year,while wind on the twenty- 
sixth of December boded ill for the fruit, 

There is a strong drift of opinion in 
favor of dry rather than wet seasons, as in 
ths sayings ‘‘A dry year never starves it- 
self”? and “A dry summer never begs its 
bread.”’ 

Characteristic weather for the different 
seasons is liked best. Thus frost and snow 
are welcomed in January. The Scotch as- 
sertion, “A snaw year, a braw year,’’ is 
accepted on all bands. February is be- 
lieved to be propitious only when it “fills 
the dyke either with black or with white.’”’ 
A mild February is distrusted —‘‘When 
gnats dance in February, the husband- 
man becomes a beggar.’’ The winds of 
March, which make such havoc with the 
weakly, are regarded by the weather- 
student asa godsend. April must be cold 
and showery. 

“ a dry March, wet April, and cool May 

Fill barn and cellar and bring much hay.” 

With the advent of May the weather- 
wise become divided; but the greater num- 
ber like the month to be cold, breezy, and 
showery, but not too wet. June must be 
damp—“A dripping June brings all things 
into tune’—and warm to meet the hus. 
band man’s wish, but by the beginning of 
the last week itis time that the weather 
finely cleared up. August should be 
dewy, if it would preserve its character, 
with one dash of rain as the corn is filling. 

After the gathering in of harvest, the 
autumn months, according to weather. 
lore, are prophetic of the winter following. 
Thus cold at Martinmas is supposed to 
precede a mild Christmas, and a green 
Christmas a white Easter. 

Passing from the doubtful prognostica. 
tions respecting the seasons and the 
monthly weather to the more familiar 
study of changes that take place from day 
to day, we get upon firmer ground at once; 
and there is no reason why a close obser- 
ver, favorably situated and knowing the 
local conditions, should not from day to 
day and hour to hour foretell with a very 
respectable accuracy the changes that will 
ensue. 


Sight and sound, cloud and air, plant 
and animal all contribute their story. Not- 
withstanding their powers of observation 
and reasoning, mankind are among the 
beings least susceptible to weather changes. 
The soldier may tell by his wounds or the 
bent laborer by his rheumatism when a 
change is at hand, but he is only receiving 
premonitions that come to many piants, 
nearly all animals, and some inanimate 
things. 

The stone that has been quarried below 
the surface of the water gathers a sympa- 
thetic dampness when rain is approaching; 
the catgut cord, contracting and relaxing, 
sends the figure of a man or a woman out- 
side the toy house when the day is likely 
to be wet or fine; the flowers open and 
close their petals earlier or later according 
to the promise of the weather, and give 
out their fragrance more freely when the 
moisture of the coming shower permeates 
the air; sea-weed feels the rain before it 
falls; the sow-thistle keeps its flowers open 
through the night when rain will fall dur- 
ing the following day, but contentedly 
closes them in fine weather; and the sen- 
sitive-plant shrinks before the rain. 

The smoke is beaten down by the damp 
heavy air, instead of sending its slender 
column aloft. The crows come home early, 
tumbling as they fly, and linger near their 
nests before the rain, or fly home leisurely 
and high in the air in fine weather; while 
the robin whistles merrily on the topmost 
twig. 

Animals and birds are restless as the 
rain approaches, often before we purblind 
mortals know of its coming; the peacock 
squalls discordantly, the parrot chatters 
uneasily, the silly barn-door fowls mope 
about in clusters, the crickets chirp their 
loudest, snakes and snails and other creep- 
ing disagreeable things are abroad while 
they may be before the rain falls; but the 
bees do not venture far from bome—at 
least, 80 say all the weather-prophets who 
have made a study of these creatures. 

We cannot believe all they say, because 
they. assert that, when moles throw up 
fresh earth during a frost, a thaw will fol- 
low in forty-eight hours; and that is not 
true, as all well know who have kept an 
eye on these indefatigable miners during 
a six-weeks’ frost. 

When sheep or cattle turn tal) to the 
wind, it is a sign of squalls; the ass hangs 
its earsand consoles itself with braying: 
the goat gambols, though why it should 
do so in joy of rain isa mystery; the dog 
eats grass aud is more howlishly inclined 
than is his wont; and the cat sneezes and 
sits with her back to the fire. If these 
signs are wrong or insufficient, then the 
weather-prophets have wasted a deal of 
time in collecting them. 

CATERPILLARS IN PROCESSION.—The ex- 
tensive pine forest which covers the dunes 
of Southwestern France, stretching from 
the ‘‘Bassin d’Arcachon”’ on the north for 
many miles southwards towards Biarritz, 
is the home of a curious caterpillar, of the 
same family asthe silkworm. These in- 
sects possess a few interesting characteris- 
tics. They pass the winter in nests at the 
pine-tree top—very snug nests, woven 
around a bunch of pine needles, and large 
enough to accommodate a family of from 
tifty to two hundred. 

Spring having arrived, each community 
leaves its winter home and prepares to set 
out into an unknown world. On leaving 
the nest, they form a procession in single 
file, each caterpillar in immediate com- 
munication with the one preceding and 
the one following it. In this manner they 
descend the tall pine and reach terra firma. 








From this habit they acquire the local 
name of “Chenille Processionnaire,’’ or 
processional caterpillar. Their principal 
object now is to bury themselves in the 
sand; and to achieve this, some distance 
has often to be traversed before a spot suit- 
able for the purpose can be found. Especi- 
ally is this so when the pine-trees happen 
to be situated in the streets or gardens of 
Arcachon; and in such a case an interest- 
ing and rather amusing sight may be seeu, 
when a procession consisting of some hun- 
dreds of the insects, and perhaps fifteen or 
sixteen yards in length, wends its way 
slowly along the road. 

Lét us detach two or three from the 
middle of the line—thus dividing it into 
two parties—and watch the result. The 
last of the foremost portion, feeling the 
loss of his neighbor, immediately stops, 
and this action is communicated all along 
the line until the vanguard is at a stand- 
still. Meanwhile, the leader of the rear 
portion redoubles his speed, and in a short 
time has caught up to the foremost party, 
and the touch being communicated, tne 
whole procession resumes the march with 
as little delay as possible. When a suita- 
ble place has been found, the party forma 
into a group, and bya gentle wriggling 
motion, digs a hole in the soft sand in 
which the chrysalis state is attained. 

Jare must be taken not to touch these 
caterpillars with the hand, as the hairs 
create a stinging rash on the skin. So 
poisonous, indeed, are they, that sensitive 
skine feel the rash during the spring, al- 
though unconscious of any direct contact 
with the insect. 

In appearance, these caterpillars are of a 
dark brown or neutral color with orange- 
colored spots, and about an inch and a 
half in length. They are much disliked 
by the inhabitants of the towns and vil- 
lages which they infest, who lose few op- 
portunities of destroying them in large 


pumbers, 


UTiLity AND BEAUTY.—There is no con- 
flict between utility and beauty, as some 
would have us think. Many things are 
useful that are not beautiful, but nothing 
can be beautiful, in the true sense, that is 
useless—that is, that fails to fulfil the pur- 
pose of its being. A house that is not fit 
to live in or a chair that cannot be sat 
upon can never be beautiful as a house or 
as achair, whatever may be their preten- 
sions. They may have beautiful decora- 
tions, but that is something apart from 
them, as a costume is apart from the one 
who wears it. Fitness isan element that 
beauty can never dispense with. It is 
quite true that there are some things the 
only purpose of which is to minister to the 
sense of beauty; but, if they do this, they 
can never be held to be useless; they have 
fulfilled tbeiraim. It is thisstrict adapta 
tion to its purpose which is so universal 
an elementin the beauty of all external 
nature. 

__ OD 8S 

Tuy Sroor To Conqu &Rk.—There are no 
tables in the houses of the Ksakimo, and 
the women are therefore in the habit of 
placing everything on the floor, This 
causes them todo so much stopping that 
they would rather stoop than not; as to 
which Dr, Nansen, the (ireenland explorer, 
tells an amusing story. ‘1 Danish lady 
had employed several Eskimo women to 
do some washing. Entering the wash 
house she saw them ail bending over the 
wasbhtubs that stood on the floor. To make 
them more comfortable she had some 
stools fetched and placed the tubs upon 
them. By-and-by she looked in to see 
how they were getting on, ard, to her asto 
nishment, discovered the women standing 
on the stools and stooping stil) more labo 
riously over the tubs, which still remained 
on the floor. 
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20 THE 
Latest Fashion Phases. 


Fur is the reiguiog lavorite tor trim- 
mings, and feathers are much used. Royal 
ermine is to be very fashionable, and some 
of the very handsomest coats have revers, 
collars, culls and edges of that costly fur, 
Chinchilla is another favorite. Persian 
lamb is always popular. 

Yor those who do not care for fur trim- 
mings tere is fine thread lace, ranging 
from a quarter to half @ yard deep, and 
elaborately cut jols that glitter like dia- 
monds, For colors, steel trimmings with 
deep fringes and fine designs in black net 
are oflective. 

The coat which gives promise of being 
more popular than all the others is well 
below the knee in length, but still not 
reaching to the bottom of the skirt. It is 
single breasted, fastening a trifle below the 
waist line on asingle button, A vest, which 
can bé either of fur or passementorie, has 
on either side great box-shaped revers or 
lapels, which lie well over the tups of the 
sleeves, A pointed cull of velvet is edged 
with the trimming, The collar is very 
high and rolls up, flaring at the top. 

A much shorter coat is double breasted, 
being fastened on the left side with two 
handsome jet clasps, All around the 
front and bottom is an edye of ostrich lea- 
ther trimming. The broad turn over col- 
lar and wide revers aro made of the 
sane material, giving a most novel and 
chic effect. This coat, like all the others, 
is very full around the skirt. 

Still another—this one being in «a very 
etlective combination of black and white— 
reaches to the kneos, filting the figure 
closely, and has a groat deal of fulness in 
the skirts. The sleeves, which are extreme- 
ly full, are of white moire, the upper 
part of each being draped to the elbow 
with accordion-plaited black chiffon. A 
deep ‘cape collar of accordion-plaited chif- 
fon is headed by a land of cut jet, and a 
jabot of chitfon extends quite to the waist 
in front, and has long pendants of cut jet 
glittering here and there in tho folds. The 
high coliar is of white mbire, overlaid 
with jet and caught togetber in front with 
a bow of black moire ribbon. Of course 
it is a matter of taste whether the sleeves 
of this coat are the fancy ones described. 
Full velvet sleeves could be very effect- 
ively substituted. 

Fur edgings and tails in Persian lamb, 
sable, mink and ermine are put on bon- 
nets, cloth, silk and velvet gowns, and 
chiffon, silk and lace waists. Nothing is 
too light in texture or color for tur to be 
combined with it. 

Ermine and zibeline are the fashionable 
furs of the season for trimmings. But 
astrakhan is, of course, always the classi. 
cal thing, especially as it can be used for 
mourning costuines, 

A beautifal sealskin jacket of the very 
latest design is lined with seal-brown satin 
and ornamented with seal buttons. Waist- 
coat of leopard skin, correspondingly 
lined. Newmarket shape of sealskin bat. 

A reversible cape of the richest sable is 
lined with a beautiful brocade, the design 
being cherries and shaded leaves on a 
branch. Seal toque, with head and tail of 
sable, 

A smart fur coat is of the new fur, cara- 
eal, which closely resembles astrakhan, 
but is as soft and pliable as velvet. The 
pattern is commended also for heavy rough 
clothes and the velvets, plushes and rich 
silks, which will be used much for visiting 
toileta, completed by skirts of black moire, 
velvet or crepon. The pattern, the As- 
quam,” bas the usual seam in the back, 
and is fitted in front by single darts, The 
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skirt flares considerably in the back seams, 
but is not so full as last season's umbrella 
skirt. 

The muffs this winter are smaller than 
those of last year. Pretty shapes are to be 
bought, and smart ones can be made by 
deft fingers at home. 

Some exquisite effects in jet garnitures 
were shown at the openings, many being 
imported by the houses showing them, 
though the general importers have bigh- 
class novelties in this line, as well as popu- 
lar jet trimmings of all kinds. Noticed 
wore: 

Corsage trimmings of three bands, back 
and front, of painted black velvet, having 
draped strands or festoons of jet beads and 
fringe between. This almost covers a red 
satin waist, having black satin sleeves and 
skirt. 

Cut jet and moire finished, peculiar 
shade and finish, bead band trimmings, 

Band and Vandyke trimmings of open- 
work black silk embroideries that are used 
flatly. 

Festooned strands of jet beads, having 
an ornament for each shoulder and the 
centre of the corsage, with cabochons, 
large nail-heads, in the ornaments, and 
with and without a “rain” fringe dropping 
from the festooned strands, 

Collars of open-work Vandykes of beads 
and cabochons that cover the shoulders of 
a waist or cape, 

Jet braces or suspenders in band and 
seroll effects, 

Girdles of beads and cabochons with 
festoons and the long fringe aptly called 
“rain” fringe. 

Sets of and single Vandykes for skirt 
and cape trimmings and tapering panels 
finished with fringe. 

Narrow black lace edgings, knife plaited, 
after being jetted and headed with rows of 
jet beads, 

From the extreme novelties in jet trim- 
mings lately arrived, it would seem that 
by the spring we will again be trimming 
with all kinds of shaped pieces, which 
were first shown here last spring. ; 





Odds and Ends, 
ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


(iravy for Hashes, etc.—Break the bones 
of any cooked joint, and put them into a 
saucepan witb any spare cuttings of meat 
you may have. Adda little pepper, salt, 
twelve allspice, one-half a head of celery 
and a bouquet of sweet herbs. Add suffi- 
cient water to cover it, and simmer tor 
about two hours. Cutasmall onion into 
slices, fry it in a little butter, add it to the 
gravity and let it boil fifteen minutes, 
Strain it into another stewpan, with two 
tablespoonfuls of walnut ketchup anda 
piece of butter rolled in flour; boil it up 
and it will be ready for your meat. 


Chocolate Pudding.—Warm half a pint 
of milk, stir into it one-fourth pound of 
grated chocolate, and five vunces of crum- 
bled sponge biscuits; stir all over the fire 
till dissolved, turn it into a basin, and 
leave till cool. Then mix in two ounces 
of caster sugar, and the beaten yolks of 
three eggs; whisk the whites to a froth, 
and mix themin. Pour the mixture iato 
a buttered mold, and steam for one and a 
half hours, Stale bread can be used in- 
stead of sponge biscuits, if preferred. 
Serve the pudding with oe cream, 
or chocolate sauce made with half a pint 
of milk, two ounces of chocolate, a little 
sugar and a flavoring of vanilla. 


Small Birds Baked in Sweet Potatoes,— 
Have as many sweet potatoes of medium 
size as there are small birds. Boil them 
for one hour. Have the birds plucked, 


drawn and washed. Season them with 
salt and a little pepper and rub soft butter 
over them. Pare the sweet potatoes ard 
cut a thin slice from each end. Now scoop 
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out the centre of the potato, making a 
cavity large enough to bold the bird, Sea- 
son the potato with salt and spread soft 
butter over the surface. Place the birds 
in the potatoes, which should be set on 
end in a shallow pan and in a hot oven for 
fifteen minutes, Arrange the potatoes on 
a hot dish and garnish with parsley. Serve 
very hot. To have this dish in perfection, 
butier must be used generously. 


French Soup.—Take two dozen frogs’ 
legs and pour over them lukewarm water, 
let them remain in it about five minutes, 
but not to cook, pour off the water and 
add equal quantities of milk and water 
sufficient to cover, cook moderately about 
balf an hour, simmer a small onion 
chopped, in butter, add it to the soup with 
one quart of rich milk, two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, a little salt and pepper, and a 
dessertspoonful of chcpped parsley; skim 
the legs from the soup, and remove the 
bones, put the meat into the tureen witha 
tablespoonful of thick cream and a little 
celery chopped very fine; pourin the hot 
soup and serve at once, 

Cold Golden Buck.—Boil six eggs hard, 
and, after they have been in cold water for 
half an hour, peel and slice. Spread very 
thin slices of crustiess bread with two 
cuptuls of dry, grated cheese, worked to a 
creamy paste, with half a teaspoontul of 
made mustard, a pinch of cayenne, a half 
teaspoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls of 
cream, and two tablespoonfuls of butter. 
Cut the pieces of bread in half, lay on top 
of the cheese mixture the sliced eggs, and 
put the two haives of bread together— 
sandwich-wise—the mixture inside, 


Beef Cakes.—Cut enough meat from 
your cold roast of beet to make two cup- 
fuls when chopped fine with two small 
onions, Add to this .wo tablespoonfuls of 
tomato catsup, one cup of fine bread 
crumbs, and a half cup of gravy. Mix 
well and mould into cakes, sprinkle with 
bread crumbs, and bake to a delicate 
brown. When cold lay the cakes ona 
large platter, pour a tablespoonful of 
mayonnaise over each, and stick a sprig of 
parsley in the centre of every cake, 


Chocolate and Suet Pudding.—Mix one- 
fourth pound of grated chocolate and one- 
half pound of finely chopped suet; add 
one-fourth pound flour, and two ounces 
moist sugar. Be tup two eggs in « tea- 
cupful of milk, and stir them into the 
other ingredients, Pour the mixture into 
a buttered mould, and steam for one and a 
half hours. Serve with whipped cream of 
chocolate sauce, 


Deviled Oysters.—Drain large oysters 
from the liquor; cover with vinegar, 
melted butter and a little cayenne and 
ground cloves; let them remain in this 
about half an hour; turn them occasion- 
ally; dip them then into beaten egg and 
fine cracker crumbs, salted, and fry in 
deep, hot fat. 


Brown Sauce for Beef.— Remove nearly 
all the fat from the gravy in the pan and 
add to it enough hot water to make the re- 
quired quantity, add browned flour dry 
until it is thick enough, then strain it and 
add to each cupful of the gravy half a tea- 
spoonful of Worcestershire sauce and one 
tablespoonful each of chopped pickles and 
capers, 

Borax water is excellent for sponging 
either silk or wool goods, that are not 
soiled enough to need washing. In wash- 
ing cashmere or wool goods, puta little 
borax in the water. This will cleanse them 
much more easily and better, without in- 
jury to thecolors, Do not rub them on a 
board, but use the hands, and throwona 
line without wringing. Press them on the 
wrong side, and they will look almost like 
new. 

Always wash baby’s mouth and gums 
every morning with water in which you 
have put a pinch of borax. It keeps the 
mouth fresh and sweet, and prevents that 
uncomfortable ailliction, a sore mouth, 
with which 80 many poor babié6s are trou- 
bled when their mouths are not kept per- 
fectly clean. 
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Buy Sal vation Oil, the 
It kills all pain. 


Waste no money. 
only good liniment. 
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WHat Haprenep —‘*You told me that 
you were going to a spiritualistic seance 
last week,” said young Hepburn to his 
chum, M’Cue, as they were playing a game 
of billiards at the club the other evening. 
“Did you go?” “Oh, yes,” replied the 
other, as he leisurely proceeded to chalk 
his cue. “I went.”” “‘Well,”’ said his friend 
inquiringly, welll vat out of the way 
bappen?” “Well, rather,” said M’Cue, 
“We had spirit-rapping, and table rete 
and other things besides, and the whole 
affair went off splendidly until the medium 
went into a trance, and then announced 
that he was the spirit of a man who had 
had his umbrella stolen, and that the thief 
was inthe room.” “And what happened 
then ?” queried Hepburn. “Well,” replied 
his chum, “the whole party made a dash 
for the door, and I was afraid that if I 
stayed behind I might be taken for the 
thief, so I retreated with the rest.”’ 

ee ee os 

MENTAL CULTIVATION.—W hat slubbing, 
ploughing, digging, and harrowing is to 
land, thinking, reflecting, and examining 
is to the mind. Each has its proper cul- 
ture; and as the land that is suffered to lie 
waste and wild for a long time will be 
overspread with brushwood, brambles, 
thorns, and weeds, which have neither use 
nor beauty, so there will not fail to sprout 
up in a neglected, uncultivated mind, a 
great number of prejudices and absurd 
opinions, which owe their origin partiy to 
the soil itself, the passions and imperfec- 
tions of the mind of man, and partly to 
those seeds which chauce to be scattered 
in it by every kind of doctrine which the 
cunning of statesmen, the singularity of 
pedants, and the superstition of fools shall 
raise, 


Brains of Gold, 


The root of all discontent is self-love. 





The more people know the less they 
brag about it. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that 
money can buy happiness, 

Every day is a little life, and our 
whole life is but a day repeated. 

Trials wever make us weak. They 
only show us that we are wenk, 

Nothing pays a poorer interest on the 
investment than wearing a long face, 

The man who talks much about him- 
self will always have a tired audience, 

The nation has no better friend than 
the mother who teaches her child to pray. 

Undertake to prove that there is no 
hell and every mean man will throw up his 
hat. 

One of the saddest sights upon which 
angels have to iook its the life of a lonely 
child. 

If there is any of the hog in a man 
the bristles will soon begin to show when he 
travels. 

The man who is afraid to look his 
faults squarely in the face will never get rid 
of them. 

Disdain hatreds; hear both sides, and 
delay judgment until reason has had time to 
resume her sway. 

An industrious and virtuous educa- 
tion of children is wu better inheritance for 
them than a great estate, 

The man who repents on a sick bed 
from which he recovers, generally backslides 
before he pays his dector’s bill, 

It never pays to argue about religion, 
to run in debt for luxuries, to cherish a fault 
finding spirit, to starve the soul to feed the 
body. 

Considering the unforeseen events of 
this world, we should be taught that no hu- 
man condition should inspire men with ab- 
solute despuir. 
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Conghing is at once stopped by Dr. Bull’s 
Cough Sprup. Keep ital ways in the house. 


Femininities. 


The Pueblo Indians have on their vast 
reservations 800,000 sheep, 250,000 horses and 
300,000 goats. 

There isa New York woman who is 


but 40 years old, and has been married eight 
times during that period. 


Queen Margaret of Italy is to receive 
a costly gift. The Veloce Club, of Milan, has 
decided to give ber a golden bicycle, 


Hot water is better than cold to ap- 
ply toa bruise ora sprain. It will relieve the 
pain and swelling sooner than other applica- 
tions. 


Mme. Tel Sono, member of an aris- 
tocratic family in Tokio, has become a law- 
yer, the first woman in Japan, it is said, to 
do so, 


A law in Turkey, with penalties in 
case of infringement, declares it to be a great 
offense for Mohammedan women to be pho- 
tographed, 

**You have a bad vold,”” he said. “I 
have,” she replied huskily; “I am so hoarse 
that if you attempted to kiss me I couldn't 
even scream.” 





The girl whose eyes sre dazzled by an 
engagement ring cannot be expected to see 
many faults inthe river. For the time it may 
be said she is stone blind. 


A young London lady advertises to 
take out dogs for airing and to attend to their 
meals and toilets for the modest remuneru 
tion of 3) to 75 cents a week, or, if several 
dogs, & reduction is made, 


The Mikado of Japan has recently is- 
sued a decree allowing a Japanese woman to 
leud, if she chooses, a single life. Hitherto, if 
unmarried after a certain age, a husband wus 
selected for her by law. 


Mrs. Strongmind: “If women would 
only stand shoulder to shoulder they would 
soon win the suffrage.” Dr. Gully: “But, 
madam, that is something they can't do with 
the present styles in sleeves.” 


At the time of the Flood the women 
of Bubylon were arrayed tn headgear and 
dresses alinost the sume as the styles now 
fashionable. This is proved by engraved 
stones and nonuments stored in the British 
Museurn. 


Through the zealous efforts of Mme. 
Henri Schmal, editress of the organ of the 
French New Woran, & bill has been approved 
by a committee of the French Chamber, giv- 
ing woinen full control over the product of 
their personal industry. 


Prince Edward of York’s first car- 
riage hasa new wrinkle in baby wagons. it 
is upholstered in dark green morocco, with 
hair cushions, pneumatic tires for the wheels, 
and is so Constructed that the Infant can re 
cline or ride with face or back to his nurse. 


An up-town lady has found a new use 
for dogs. One mutdy day lately she was seen 
in the street with a parvel in one hand, un 
umbrella in the other and an Irish terrier 
holding the trail of her dress in liis teeth. Ile 
never let the dress touch the ground, 


A band of women robbers has been 


discovered in Vaymago, Spain. They met 
once # month in «a cave on the outskirts of the 


town to plain burglaries, and here they hada 
full stock of burglars’ tools and about 15.000 
francs’ worth of plunder. They usually worked 
in men's attire. 


Miss Gra e French, a Suuday-school 
teacher and social favorite in Brooklyn, N 
Y., who married a Chinese laundryman a cou 
ple of years ago, against the wishes of her 
parents, has returned to the latter, and her 
husband, Mr. Lee, advertises that he will not 
be responsible for her debts, ete. 


Denmark has a novel insurance so- 
clety. Only girls are admitted as meubers, 
Exch member pays «4 small sum yearly, begin- 
nic atthe age of 13. If a member marrica, 
she forfeits all ber rights; if she remains sin 
gie, she receives a pension at the age of 40. 
Some wait until 49, get the pension and then 
marry. 


FRasculinities. 


Many suits of armor worn in the four- 
teenth century weighed 175 pounds each. 


There are now in Paris over one thous- 
and American girl and women art-students. 


In the reign of Louis XLV. the hats 
of the ladies were two feet high and four 
wide. 


Pale lines on the hand indicate a re- 
vengeful disposition, intensified by long fing- 
ers and a short thumb. 


Workers in the spinning mills of Japan 
labor twelve hours a day, and have tn that 
time only one hour tor meals. 


M. Dvrkrutsky, a Bohemian tailor in 
Paris, has invented a plan for making panta- 
loons 80 that they cannot bag at the knees. 


Miss Frances E, Willard says that 
wood cooking is essential to human happtness, 
while bad cooking has driven thousands of 
men to drink, 


Mrs. Placid: “Il suppose you have 
Kiven up plano playing since your husband 
died?” Younw widow: “All except the ‘Black 
Key Mazourkna,” 


An Indian girl, daughter of a Win- 
nebago, of Nebraska, is one of the brightest 
students in the wraduating class at Smith Col 
lege this term 


Mr. Flim: * What is there about these 
long hatred musicians that attracts you wom 
en sot” Mrs. Grim: “Just think how easy a 


" 


lony-hatred man is to rmianage 


A Frenchman, M. Grevelle, is the 
founder of a community in the mountains of 
Auvergne which las as ite object a return to 
the customs of primitive man 


Jolliboy: **I suppose that when your 
wife caught you flirting with Miss Gofast she 
was speechioss with amazement 7 Talkerly 
“Oh, no, she wasn't! You don’t know my 
wife.”’ 


William Sloan Green, who was lately 
down with the mensios, at his home tin Swazey, 
near Marion, Ind, is all right again, and says 
he hasn't felt as well for ® years, Willie is 
aged LOM, 


‘Keep that physician in attendance 
on our family!’ exclatmmed Mere. Parvie New: 
‘never!’ “tlas he killed anybody?" “No; 
but he had the linpertinence to say that Mi 
New's blood is linpoverished.’ 

An Indian in Madeira, Cal., has es- 
tablished a bad precedent by killing a doctor 
whoagreed to cure tis wife and did not du <«5, 
but who yet collected his fee—took the toan's 


horse—for professional services 


“t had to be away from school yes 


terday,” suid Tommy “You must bring an 
excuse,” suid the teacher “Wire fren 
“Your father “Heain't no goanl at making 
OXCusel; Ina Catches Litn every thine 


KK. W. Dunn, who has passed 50 years 


out of doors on the Pacific comst neal cone: af 
the most extensive collectors of pritie: Canteens tia 
that region, says, though: he ts mow micre thas 
four score, he recently cliunbed trees 125 leet 
high 


The German Emperor is exevedingly 
partial to horseback riding In the cours f 


last winter ten handsome xauitiais were tratued 
in the royal stables at Potedans for “4 
Iiis favorite color in a horse is aied tes Loe 


brown or sorre 


W.S. B. O'B. Robinson, who has just 


peen clected Judge of the Superior Court in 
North Caroling, is suid to le the f tk an 
Catholic to hold «a State ollice of any kind in 
North Curolina, where there ‘ per peo 
fewer of lis fellow churchinenm than in any 


other State in the l nion. 


While driving into Montelair, N. J P 


recently, a resident, named Scott, wis ate ! 
by two negroes who caught hold of +1 “ 
head and demanded his cash. Soott, thrusting 
his band in his pocket and withdrew it, and 
pointing it atthe negroes said Lil give 

just two seconds to pit They got ean 
The deadly weapon be pointed wa 


handled pocket kuife 
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THE NEW KULER, 

A change has come over the order of things, 
We acarcely know what we're about, 

The usual drift has appeared to take wings, 
And knocked our authority out; 

No wonder we feel oursel ves quite in the shade, 
And kind of upset in a way, 

The house has a ruler that must be obeyed— 

The baby who came yesterday. 


The most ill-tempered man on earth— 


The one who could provoke a smile. 


The cabman is about the only one who 


can drive bis customers away and keep them 
ton, 


The man who plants a birch tree near 
a school-house, little knows what he is con- 
ferring on posterity. 


W by is the letter ‘‘o’’ the most chari- 
table letter 7— Because it is found oftener than 
any otherin “doing good.” 


She: “I honestly believe the love- 
making on his part is real.”” He: “I shouldn't 
wonder; | hear that her diamonds are genu- 
ine,” 


‘‘Tohn,’’ said the stingy grocer, ‘‘will- 
ful waste inakes woful want. The next time 
you take the flies out of the sugar barrel brush 
their logs.” 


Mra. Qluizly: ‘*Do you think you can 
trust your husbandt" Mrs, Dogly: “Trust 
him! Don't L let him take Fido out for an air- 
ing every day?” 


Hanks: ‘‘Did you hear about the ac- 
cident down atthe railroad station?” “No. 
Wiat wasit?’ “The agent gave twocivil an- 
swers in succession.” 


‘*Do you really care for Harry?’’ asked 
the postmaster of his daughter. ‘Yes, papa,” 
replied the maiden softly. “Harry belongs to 
the first-class males." 


Young bride: ‘‘Oh, Arthur, don’t; you 
shouldn't kiss me before all those girl.” Bride- 
groom: “All right, my love; I will goand kiss 
them all first, if you insist.” 


A man will unblushingly comb his 
hair over a bald spot on the top of his head, 
and yet expect a fruiterer to put his smallest 
apples in the top layer of a box. 


‘She has given up spiritualism since 
she married.” “Because her husband objected 
to it, I suppose?” “Yes, for whenever she 
went toa table rapping he began to get mes- 
sages from his first wife." 


‘Johnny, Johnny,”’ said the minister, 
as he met an urchin one Sunday afternoon 
carrying a string of Qsh. ‘‘Do these belong to 
yout” “Ye-e-s, sir; you see that's what they 
got for chasing worms on Sunday.” 


The doctor: ‘‘My dear Miss Olddear, 
in your condition it won't do to go to the ball 
tonight witha thin dresson, You will be al- 
most certain to catch something.” 

Mias ©.: ‘That's what I'm going for.” 


Winterbloom : ‘I want you to see my 
babies.”” Featherstone: “All right. I should 
like to very much. When shall 1 come?” 
Winterbloom: “Come around about one o'clock 
in the morning. They are liveliest then.” 


“I know I’ve got a vein of poetry in 
me, sir,” confidently asserted the young man 
to the editor, “and all I want isa chance to 
bring it out. What would you suggest, sir?” 
“I think you had better see a doctor and 
have it lanced.”’ 


‘‘Mamma,”’ said Tommy, wistfully, 
“if I'ma very good boy will Santa Claus bring 
me alot of things Christmas?" ‘Yes, dear," 
said mamma. “Il wonder,” reilected Tommy, 
“whether I could really have more fun with 
them things Chrismas or by being bad right 
along." 


“How is it, Mr. Brown,’’ said the 
inill owner to the farmer, “that when I came 
to measure those five balls of apples I bought 
from you | found them nearly « barrel short?” 
“That's very strange, for I put them up in 
some of your own flour barrels.” “Ahem! 
You did, eh? Well, perhaps, I made a mis- 
take. Fine weather, isn't it?’ 


ALGEKIAN CUSTOMS. 
|’: ERE is little courtship, as we under- 





stand it, among the Algerian Arabs. 

In the towns a middleman is necessary 
for marriages, as for the distribution of tea, 
sugar, and tobacco. He goes from house 
to house inspecting the marriageable girls, 
and then carries his reports of their beauty 
or other qualifications to the parents of the 
marriageable young men. The matter 
thus resolves itself into one of arrange 
ment between the parents of the respoc- 
tive parties, the chief question being the 
amount of the girl’s dowry. A present of 
fritters and honey-cakes from the bride- 
groom to the bride is a sign that the pre- 
liminaries are settled, and that the mar- 
riage will duly take place. If the young 
man is wealthy he adds to the fritters and 
confectionery, cosmetics, henna, and other 
materials for the enhancement of the 
young woman’s physical charms, 

During the five or six days previous to 
the marriage the girl is subjected toa 
course of washing, shampooing, and gene- 
ral decoration, that can hardly fail when 
the time comes to make her a very pre- 
sentable object. On the wedding day, in 
the evening, the parents on both sides 
entertain their respective friends ata great 
feast. The bride, as may be supposed, is 
the chief attraction to those in her father's 
house. She is viewed and complimented 
on her appearance, and afterwards the 
guests form a procession—the inen in front 
and the women behind—and march 
through the streets towards the house of 
the bridegroom, to the sound of musical 
instruments. The women, including the 
bride, are all scrupulously veiled, and 
each carries a lighted candle. The young 
man has by this time finished eating, and 
in accordance with his duty, has seated 
himself on the cushions in the nuptial 
chamber. Hither the relations and friends 
of the bride conduct the girl. They take 
off her cloak, turn up her sleeves to the 
elbow, leaving her bare, henna-stained fore- 
arms exposed to view, set her hands akim- 
bo in her sides, and throw a light veil over 
her. in this attitude she is led to the 
bridegroom, to the accompaniment of 
more tambour music. He opens the door, 
takes her by the hand, and, having shut 
the door, makes her sit by him on the 
cushions; after which he lifts her veil, and 
for the first time looks upon his wife’s face. 
The lady says not a word to her husband 
until he has made her a present, either of 
jewelry or gold pieces. 

The next day there is a great deal of 
fritter-making in the new establishment, 
for distribution among the various friends 
and relations on both sides. 

The ceremony among the Kabyles is 
more interesting because of its compara- 
tive resemblance to the customs of the old 
Greeks and Komans, and even to those 
which stil prevail in sequestered rarts of 
France. Here it is the girl’s father who 
exacts a wedding portion, a sum about 
eight pounds, for which the bridegroom 
has generally to rely upon the advances of 
his friends. Often, too, the young man has 
not a house for his bride. in which case his 
friends set to work and build one—no very 
difficult matter. On the wedding day the 
bride is led through the villages in the 
neighborhood, mounted on a mule, and 
escortea by friends and relations, who 
shout and fire guns again and again. The 
various householders hasten forth to offer 
her a sieve full of beans, nuts, or dried 
figs. Of these she takes a handful, which 
she kisses and then replaces in the sieve, 
All the offerings are collected in sacks by 
the old women of the procession, as con- 
tributions to the young people’s larder. 
At the bridegroom’s house the girl’s hands 
are washed with liquid butter. Then they 
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give her some fresh which she breaks 
on the mule’s head and insidethe unhappy 
animal’s ears; thereby it is believed coun- 
ter-acting au y evil designs against her and 
her husband’s happiness. Before entering 
the house she drinks milk, fresh and sour, 
and also water, and scatters over his suoul- 
der a bandtul of barley, wheat, and salt, 
for the good of the family. The busband 
then approaches her and fires a pistol 
above her bead to signify that thencefor- 
ward he has the power of life and death 
over her. Not infrequently he makes the 
symbol even more em pb. by firing into 
her headdress and setting her aflame. This 
done, little remains except for the youtb 
to lift tbe lady in his arms and carry her 
bodily in his house, 

The Algerian Arabs inter their dead al- 
most as soon as the breath has left their 
bodies. They have good authority for this 
in Holy Writ. “‘Hasten to bury your dead, 
in order that, if they are virtuous, they 
may the more quickly enjoy eternal hap- 
piness, and if they have died in sin you 
may the sooner get quit of creatures con- 
demned to hell are. 
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Caveats, Trade-marks, Design Patents, Copyrights, 
And all Patent business conducted for 
MODERATE FEES. 


Information and advice gtven to inventors without 
ebarge. Address 


PRESS CLAIMS CO., 


JOHN WEDDERBURN, 
Managing Attorney, 
?. 0. Box 463. WASHINGTON, D.Q 


&7"This Company is managed by a combination of 
the largest and most influential newspapers in the 
United States, for the express purpose of proteet- 
img their subscribers against unscrupulouw 
and incompetent Patent Agents, and each paper 
printing this advertisement vouchies forthe responsl- 
bi'ity and high standing of the Press Claims Company. 
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elegant, richly jeweled, gold fin- 
ished watches by express for ex- 
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THE SKILL OF SAVAGES, 





define than that of ‘“‘savage.’”’ Origin- 

ally applied to people living in woods 
(Latin silva a wood), it came to be associ- 
ated with cannibalism and a total absence 
ot any form of culture. As theknowledge 
of primitive people increased, however, it 
was seen that these generalisations were 
unsound; and it isnow customary toapply 
the term loosely to any people to whom 
the ordinary arts of civilization are un- 
known. Thus it is that authorities on 
savagery seem much more at home in tell- 
ing us what the state does not imply than 
what it does; there seems to be hardly a 
single positive characteristic which applies 
to all savages alike. As a matter of fact, 
though savages of course represent the 
lowest stage of human culture, it is truly 
instructive to note the high degree of ex- 
cellence they attain in such primitive arts 
as they employ. Let us glance at these arts 
in the order of their importance. 

With man, as with other animals, the 
first ~“estion is how to sustain life, and it 
is in answering this that the ingenuity of 
the uncivilized man is most conspicuous, 
Accustomed to lifelong observation of the 
habits of wild animals, and living under 
conditions eminently favorable to the 
quickening of all the bodily senses, he at- 
tains a degree of skill in the chase far in 
advance of that of bis more cultured de- 
scendant. Take, for instance, the people 
inhabiting the interior of Brazil. All trav- 
elers agree that the Botocudo hunter 
knows every sign of birds or beast. The 
remains of berries and pods show him 
what creature has passed by a certain spot, 
and approximately how iong since; he 
will intallibly distinguish the track of an 
armadiilo from that oi a snake or tortoise, 
and follow it toits burrow. He is a skil- 
ful imitator of birds and beasts, and by 
this means will bring them within reach 
of his poisoned arrow. Creeping noise- 
leasly through the underwood, he will go 
long distances through the track|ess forest, 
finding his way back by the position of 
the sun, and twigs which he has bent back 
for way-warks. 

In the pursuit of game the savage is a 
master of theartot deception. Deer-stalk- 
ing among the Dogrib indians is managed 
by a skilful counterfeit of the animal. 
Two hunters walk together, the man be- 
hind with bent body, the one in front 
carrying a stag’s head. The legsof the 
men serve very well for the fore and hind 
legs of the animal. In this way the hun- 
ters get almost in the midst ofa herd of 
deer before these are aware of danger. The 
ostrich is bunted in a similar way by the 
Bushmen of South Africa; and the Eski- 
mos sometimes come to close quarters 
with seals by dressing themselves in seal- 
skins and dexterously mimicking the style 
of swimming and “flopping’’ so charac- 
teristic of the animal. The Indians of the 
Central Plains (North America) get 
amongst a herd of bison by covering their 
bodies with the skin of the prairie-wolf; 
whilst, by the Hottentots, the buffalo has 
himself been trained to hunt, being guided 
by a string attached to his horn, the hunter 
meanwhile crouching behind him. In 
Australia the natives bring the waliaby or 
young kangaroo within the range of the 
Spear by suspending a small bird’s skin 
and feathers from the end of a long rod 
and imitating the bird’s cry. The artful- 
ness of the Australian is also shown by bis 
method of taking waterfowl. The coast- 
people are usually exvellent swimmers, 
and they will get amongst a fluck of ducks 


T cstne are few terms more difficult to 


by swimming long distances under water 
and breathing through a reed; or they will 
merely cover the bead with weed and 
swim, without causing a ripple, until they 
are within reach of the birds, whica they 
quietly pull under one by one without 
giving alarm to the rest of the flock. This 
latter is perhaps the simplest form of duck- 
hunting, and seems to have been noticed 
in other parts of the world. 

In the use of arms and implements, the 
uncivilized man shows equal skill. 
Amongst the North American Indians the 
bow und arrow attained its highest de- 
velopment, and it is said on excellent au. 
thority that such is the force employed, 
the arrow may be sent right through a 
horse, or even a buffalo. The Australian 
will frequently kill a pigeon with his spear 
at a distance of thirty paces; and on the 
Murray it is a favorite feat to dive into the 
river spear in hand and come up with a 
fish upon it. The Hottentot, again, seldom 
fails to kill a hare with his rackum stick 
at thirty or forty yards; and the Bechuanas 
and Zulus bring down birds on the wing 
with a throw of their round-beaded club 
or “‘knobkerry.’’ In Brazil, in addition to 
the bow and arrow, the natives—even the 
children—everywhere use the ‘grava- 
tana,’’ or blowpipe, with great dexterity. 
This may be said to be the characteristic 
weapon of the South American tropics, It 
consists of a perfectly straight palm-stem, 
in which a small arrow is placed and for- 
cibly expelled by the breath. The tubes 
vary in length from a few inches to twelve 
feet, and internally are carefully cleaned 
and polished. The arrows are made to fit 
the bore by a slight binding of tree-cotton 
round the lower extremity, and the points 
are made extremely sharp and tipped with 
curari poison. From the facts that the 
blowpipe is absolutely silent, that, owing 
to the care bestowed on its manufacture, it 
is exceeding accurate, and that the sligh- 
test puncture by the poisoned arrow gene- 
rally proves fatal, the weapon is formida- 
ble; and it is used with great effect against 
small animals anu birds, and occasionally 
in war. 

Another curious weapon, the bolas, is 
found in only parts of the globe, Greenland 
and Patagonia. The South America form 
is merely a cord of some yards in length 
witb a heavy stone attached to either end. 
The hunter whirls one stone several times 
above his head, and throws it with great 
force at bis victim, round whose body the 
cord becomes tightly wound. The Pata- 
gonians are said to use the weapon effec- 
tually at a distance of eighty yards whilst 
going at full speed on horseback. In the 
use of the lasso also, the Indians of the 
Pampas are hardly inferior to the moat 
skilful of Mexican herdsmen, no animal 
of less speed than a horse having the sligh- 
test chance against them. 

rr 7 ee 

“Ms Knows ENGLISH.”’—An intelligent 
Sepoy one day came intoa telegraph office 
in India, and handed in a message to send 
toa station in Central India. Having read 
the message, I told him there was some- 
thing wrong. 

‘No, sabib; me knows English,” he said. 

Again I attempted to explain to him that 
it was worded wrongly. 

“Me knows English,’ he declared 
haughbtily and indignantly; “if you no 
send,ms report superintendentMandalay.”’ 
Thus threatened, | forwarded message 

“Come quick; father dangerously dead.’’ 

—s OS 

Dick: “I never saw such a fellow as 
Harry. Heseems to go about with his 
eyes shut. When I go anywhere I always 

see twice as much as Harry.’’ Thomas: 
“Yes. Harry, I understand, is a total ab- 
stainer.’’ 





Reading Railroad. 


Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. No Cinders, 
On and after September 11, 1804, 
Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Philada, 


Baffalo Day Express | 
Parlor and Dining Car jest 9.008 m <i 
Cc —~¥ Express (Sleeper) daily 6.45 p m a: 

Buff Express (Sleeper) daily 9.45 pm — 
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Williamsport Night Exp. (Sleeper) daily “ 30 p in, 


FOR NEW YORK. 
4.10, 7.30 (two-hour train), 8.30, 9.45, 11.31 a m, 
12.57, p m from Mth and Uhestnut streets—Dint 
Jar), 1. 3.50, 5.15, (6.12 from Mth and Chestnut 
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4.00, 9.06am, 11.30pm. Accom,, 7.3, 11.42 a m, 
5.40, pm. 

For Reading - xpress, 4.35, 10.00 a m, 12,45, 4.00, 6.02, 


11.# pm. Accom., 4,20, 7.40, am, 1.4, 4,42, 5.22, 
7.0p m, Sunday—Express, 4.00, 9.06 am, 11.9 
pm. Accom., 7.4 am, 5.9 pm. 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg -F.xzpress, 8.35, 10.00 a 
m, 4.0, 6@ pm. Acecom., 40am, 7.0 p m., 
Sunday —Express, 4.00, am. 

For Pottsville— Express, 8.45, 10.00 a m, 4.00, 6.02, 
1.39pm, Accom., 4.2, 7.40 am, 1.0% pm. San- 
day—Express, 4.00, 9.0665 a m, 11.0 pm, Accom.,, 
5.30 p m. 
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> Premier Artistes 


‘INHAIR. © \ 


Inventors of the CELEBKATED GOUSBAMEK 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
PEES, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 
Oruamenutal Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Instructions enable Ladies and Gentlemen w 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 

TOUrEESR AND BCALFS, FOR Wi1Gh, INCHES. 
INCH EA. No. 1, round of the 
No.1. The round of the head, 
head, No.2. From forehead vver 
No.2. From foreheas | the head te neck, Neo. 2, 
ack as far as bald. No.4. From ear Ww ear 
No. 4. Uver forehem) as over the top 
far as required, No.4. From em & em 
No. 4. (ver the crow round the forehead, 
of the head | 

They have aiways realy for sale a spiendid Stock of 
Geuts’ Wigs, Toupeess, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs 
¥rizettos, Mraids, Curla, ete Leautifully manufac- 
ture], and as cheap as any estabiisiment io the Union, 
Letters from auy part of the world will receive at- 
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Detiard’s Herbanini Extract fer the 
Hair. 

Pils preparation bas been wauulactared and nw 

Dollard's for the past fifty years, and ite metite are 


such that, while tt bas wevor yet Leen adwertined, the 
dematwl fot it keeps .teadtiy Inereasiug. 

Also DOLLAKID & REGENERATIVE CKEAM Ww 
be used in conjunction with the tlherbantum when the 
Hair is vaiurally dry at.) eels an off. 

Mra, MAlmouden Gorter writes lo Mesers. Dollard 
& Co., W send ber o botlie of their Hervantum Ex- 
tract for the Hales Mrs. Gorter bas tried In vain te 
obtain anything equal Ww it as adressing for the hair 
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MES. KDMONDBON GORTER 


Oak Laxige Thorpe, 
Nov., &. ‘ss Sorwich, Norfotk, Kugiaad. 
l’roparod only and for sale, wholesale and retaf!, and 
applied professtunally by 


DOLLARD & CO.,, 
1223 ¢«CCLIESTNUT STREET. 
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=Try acake of it.and be convinced.= 


COMMON SOAP 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap is 
cheaper for you to use, if you 
follow directions, than any 
other Soap would be, if given 
to you; for by its use CLOTHES 
AKE SAVED. Clothes cost more 
than soap. This soap cost in 
1869 twenty centsa bar. Now 
it costs nine. It contains pre- 
cisely the same ingredients, and 
no others, now as then, and 
costs less than half. Buy it of 
your grocer, use it and preserve 
your clothes. If he hasn’t it, 
he knows that he can buy it of 
his wholesale grocer. The gen- 
uine always has our vame on 
the wrapper. Look out for 


imitations. There are many of 
them. 

VPRESERVA- of clothes by the 

use of Dobbins’ 

TION Electric Soap, is 


established 
FACT of a genera- 
tion. Jt is not an experiment or a 
wild assertion, but absolutely TRUK 
Think carefu'ly whether you prefer 
to save @ cent or two on soap, or 
doiiam on clothes, You can’t do 
both. Buy Dobbins’ Electric and 
look on every wrapper for the 
name ot 
DOBBINS SOAP M'F’G Co., 
Successors to I, L. Cragin & Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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fuils to accomplish satisfactory results 
scouring and cleaning, and necessitates a great 
outlay of time and labor, which more than balances any saving in cost. 
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> Practical people will find SAPOLIO the best and cheapest soup for house- 
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cleaning and scouring. 
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